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OF THE MOMENTOUS INVENTIONS OF THE 
20th century—television, the microchip, 
the Internet, to name a few—none af- 
fects us so intimately as the birth control 
pill, which was approved by the FDA so 
years ago, on May 9, 1960. It was a medical 
breakthrough many years in the making, 
the most convenient and reliable form of 
birth control ever invented—but it quickly 
became much more. Arriving at amoment 
of social and political upheaval, the Pill be- 
came a handy proxy for wider trends: the 
rejection of tradition, the challenge to insti- 
tutions, the redefinition of women’s roles. 

Over the years, battles would erupt 
over the Pill’s safety, morality and effects 
on the American family. Time put it on 
the cover in April 1967. “‘The pill’ isa 
miraculous tablet that contains as little 
as one thirty-thousandth of an ounce of 
chemical,” the story began. “It costs r1¢ to 
manufacture; a month’s supply now sells 
for $2.00 retail. It is little more trouble to 
take on schedule than a daily vitamin. 
Yet in a mere six years it has changed and 
liberated the sex and family life of a large 
and still growing segment of the U.S. 
population: eventually, it promises to do 
the same for much of the world.” 

In 2010 the importance of women’s 
health is more pressing than ever: hun- 
dreds of thousands of women die in preg- 
nancy and childbirth each year. Countries 
that educate and empower women tend 
to be less violent and unstable and more 
likely to develop socially and economi- 
cally. The Pill has changed the world by 
changing lives one at a time, giving wom- 
en greater control over how those lives 
unfold and the new life they create. 

Months ago, executive editor Nancy 
Gibbs pitched the soth anniversary of 
the Pill as a cover story, and it was an easy 
sell. Since Nancy has written more covers 
than any other writerin Time history, I 
knew the story would be superb. But in 
the meantime, her research and writing 
became so rich and riveting that we de- 
cided to try something we'd never done 
before: publish an abridged version of her 
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To Our Readers 


Revolution in a Pill. 4 \ook 

back at the battle for safe and effective 
contraception and the miracle tablet that 
became the opening salvo in a new war 


work as a cover story in the magazine and 
the longer piece of writing as an e-book. 

_ Love, Sex, Freedom and the Paradox of the 
Pill: A Brief History of Birth Control is avail- 
able exclusively at Amazon's Kindle Store 
(www.amazon.com/kindlestore) and 

| can be read on the Kindle and—with the 
Kindle reading app—on the iPhone, iPod 
Touch and iPad, plus the BlackBerry, PC 
and Mac. You can get your copy by search- 


or at www.time.com/pillonkindle. It’s a 
rich and thoughtful social history of the 


past half-century told through a single in- 
novation that changed millions of lives. 
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Richard Stengel, MANAGING EDITOR 





ing “the Pill on Kindle” in the Kindle Store 











Cover, 1967 “With 
the Pill know I can 
keep earning money 
and not worry about 
an accident that would 
ruin everything,” a 
23-year-old Indiana 
teacher told Time 





eBoo 
Gibbs explores the 
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THE PILL | 


k In her ebook, 


surprising tale behind 
the Pill’s invention 
and the impact it has 
had ever since 
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—USA TODAY 
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program can actually help 
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—KIPLINGER’S PERSONAL FINANCE 
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10 Questions. The comedian talks 


about her new book, 7 


The Bedwetter. Sarah 


Silverman will now take your questions 


What made you want to write 
a book about such a personal 
topic as bed-wetting? 
Joe Valdivia, 

SANTA BARBARA, CALIF. | 
I decided to write a book 
about personal things because | 
that’s pretty much what I talk 
about. As a comedian, you're 
kind of an open book. There 
were a few years when I was 
asked [repeatedly] to write 
a book, and I didn’t feel like 
[had one in me. After years 
of doing stand-up, you really 
train yourself to boil every- 
thing down to the nut. Witha 
book, it’s the opposite. It took 
me a while to embrace that. 


Did you get into trouble a lot as 
a kid? 
Cara Swanson, 

LOMPOC, CALIF. 
I was a pretty well behaved 
kid. I never missed a home- 
work assignment in my life. I 
really wanted the teachers to 
like me. I hated the thought of 
disobeying them. [Still] when 
I was 3, my dad taught me 
swears. It wasn’t until I start- 
ed doing interviews about 
my life that I put it together. 
When I would [curse], grown- 
ups would be shocked and 
amazed. I became addicted to 
that kind of shock humor. 








What comedians inspired you 
to go into comedy? 


Michael Lawrence, NASHVILLE | 


Steve Martin. I was so in love 
with him. I read that he loved 
this painter David Hockney, 

and so I sent away for a calen- 


| dar of David Hockney paint- 


| ings. | was this little girl in 


Does your family think you're 
funny? 
René van Huyssteen, 
CAPE TOWN 


I don’t think they’re blown 
away by me. My oldest sister 
is a rabbi, and she totally has a 
dark, twisted sense of humor, 
even though she’s an angel. 
All my sisters and my parents 
are funny. My grandparents 
were funny. It’s like coming 
from a vaudeville family, only 
we were in retail. 
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New Hampshire with these 


paintings of gay men in swim- 


ming pools all over because 
Steve Martin liked them. 


Has your gender ever gotten in 
the way of opportunities in the 


| comedy business? 
Lucy Chau, TORONTO 
| Probably. But it’s probably got- 


ten me opportunities as well. 
I think it evens out. We live in 
a world right now where the 
king of comedy is Tina Fey. 
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Can comedy be taught, or is it 
a natural gift? 

Andrew Goodwin, DUBLIN 
I don’t think that it can truly 
be taught. It’s almost like a 
sickness. It can be a wonderful 
thing to be funny, but I think 
it comes from some kind of 
damage or some kind of need 
or means of survival. It’s the 
fat kids who make the fat 
jokes before anyone else can. 


| Because of your profession, is 


it hard for people to take what 
you say seriously? 

Paul Hostetler, WASHINGTON 
I think people expect that 


| I’m going to be funny all the 
| time. 1 do like to be silly—I’m 


not this brooding, serious 
person off camera. But [some- 
times] I’m just trying to have 








| and to subscribe to the 10 


a conversation. I’ll say toa 
friend, “I love your dress,” and 
they'll go,“F___ you!" I’m just 
trying to tell you I like your 
dress. People’s defenses are up 
{around me] or something. 


Have you ever held back a joke? 
Ju Huang, STAMFORD, CONN. 

Sure. I might write something 

and try it and go, “Ohhh, that 


| doesn’t feel good.” There's a 
| balance. 1 tend to talk about 


things that are sad. So if 
they’re not funnier than 

they are sad, then they're not 
worth doing. I get an ugly feel 
ing in my stomach. 


Have you ever regretted a joke? 
Jessica Rosado, 

SAN JUAN, P.R, 

Yeah. There were a couple of 
times when I talked about 
specific people in pop culture 
where I realized that they 
were real people who maybe 
were hurt. I never want to 

do that. I’m not interested in 
hurting anybody’s feelings. 


| would also like to f__ Matt 
Damon. Do you have advice for 
those of us aspiring to do so? 
Anna Okolnikova, TORONTO | 
[Laughs] 1 don't. It’s not like 
Ihave his phone number or 
even his e-mail. We shot that 


| video in four hours. Every 
| once ina while I'll see him in 


something and he’ll give me 
anice little hug. But I don’t 
know how to have sex with 


Matt Damon. You'd have to 
ask his wife. s 


VIDEO AT TIME.COM 

To watch an 
interview with | 
Sarah Silverman 


Questions podcast on iTunes, 
go to time.com/10questions 
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ABCs, Easy if You Pay Me 
[am a public-school teacher, and I’m 
intrigued by the idea of paying kids for 
results, but I worry about the long-term ef 
fects [April 19]. School is where kids learn 
math and reading, but it is also where they 
learn how to be people. Bribing kids in 
school has the potential to deeply warp our 
society in ways we might not understand. 
Erika Englund, BERKELEY, CALIF. 


Asa parent of a middle schooler in a com 
petitive prep school, I pay my daughter 
for her grades. Each A earns her $20 per 
quarter; each B, $5. Why not pay her for 
her hard work—her “job” 
paying her a weekly allowance to do chores 
that she should be doing around the house 
as a member of our household? 

Jill Cohen, TEMPE, ARIZ. 


as opposed to 


‘Money shouldn’t be an 
incentive for kids. Do 
we want to live in a world 
where underachievers 
have to be bribed into 
being good citizens?’ 


Mark Stuart Ellison, BROOKLYN 


Paying students may have short-term ben 
efits. But a failure to understand broader 
life concepts like delayed gratification has 
far-reaching ramifications. One of them is 
a have-it-now mentality that helped bring 
about the housing bubble. 

Harold Rich, FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


The word bribe in your cover story is 
disappointing. A bribe usually refers to 
something paid to try to get someone to 
do something wrong or illegal. Rewarding 
children to do well in school is neither. 


Chuck Hodierne, GREENSBORO, N.C. 
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inserts or 
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How readers responded 
FAVORABLE 


— 


You put acute, skinny white girl making 
stacks of cash on your cover—when all the 
children in the actual article were African 
American or Hispanic. That’s a disturbing 
discrepancy and insulting to all concerned 
Melody Hammell, CHARLESTON, S.< 


Bully Pulpit 
What happened here in South Hadley, as 
Nancy Gibbs details in her Essay on bully 
ing, was an unspeakable tragedy [April 19]. 
But children learn from what they see. The 
current climate in our country is one of per 
vasive bullying, from Tea Parties to TV talk 
shows to venomous tirades by radio hosts. 
Incivility and disrespect have never been 
more widespread. It’s time we put a halt to it. 
Yvonne Nicholson, SOUTH HADLEY, MASS. 


Doc, Do We Have a Deal? 


Barbara Kiviat is correct: price shopping 
for health care can and does lower costs 
[April 19]. One would think making pric 
ing transparent would be legislation even 
very conservative Republicans and Liber 
tarians would line up behind. Asa regis 
tered Republican, | am disgusted that my 
party didn’t push to include this measure 
in the recent health-reform bill. 

Michael Anderson, SAN RAMON, CALIF. 


Well done. Mightn’t something as simple 
and powerful as what Kiviat suggests have 
been incorporated in the 2,000-plus pages 
of new law? 

David Johnson, SAN DIEGO 


SETTING THE RECORD STRAIGHT 

= In “Bomb Chasers,” we reported that Andrew 
Bieniawski of the U.S. National Nuclear Security 
Administration had dinner with the U.S. ambas 
sador to Chile the evening before the earthquake 
{April 19]. In fact, the ambassador was not pres 
ent; Bieniawski and his team dined with Chilean 
nuclear-agency officials 
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And, delay their physicals. 


It's no wonder that in the time it takes to play 
9 innings of baseball, nine men will die 
of prostate cancer. Most of these deaths 
could have been prevented by a routine 
prostate exam. 


So guys, step up to the plate, and don't put 
it off. Talk to your doctor and get your 
prostate checked. 


And please remember to make a pledge to 
the Prostate Cancer Foundation’s Home 
Run Challenge — Home Runs that make a 
difference. 
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www.pcf.org 
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Postcard: Kabul. 


Global Dispatch 
For more postcards 
from around the world, 
visit time.com 


A dangerously good time in the Afghan capital 


BY TIM MCGIRK 


IGHTLIFE MAY SEEM LIKE A LUX 

ry no one can afford in Kabul. The 

Afghan capital is hit by suicide 
bombers with depressing regularity, 
and on some nights expatriates receive 
word from their embassies that a sui 
cide team is plotting to attack a “foreign 
guesthouse”—and these are the truly 
chilling words 
On those occasions, you sleep with your 
clothes on and shoes beside the bed, after 
having mapped out an escape route over 
the wall into your neighbor's garden. 

But on most evenings, Kabul’s expa 
triates go out and partake in the manic 
craziness of the city’s bar and restaurant 
scene behind 20-ft.-tall blast walls and an 
outer perimeter of armed Afghan secu 
rity guards. The expatriates are a boister 
ous crowd of young and usually single 
diplomats, aid workers, journalists, spies 
and mercenaries. They tend to be adven 
turous, but the security constraints of 
their jobs often leave them cloistered in 
claustrophobic boredom. 

Kabul has hordes of war-zone entre 
preneurs who are only too happy to help 
lighten expatriate wallets. And that has 
given it a greater variety of restaurants 
than Delhi, Karachi or Tehran—cities five 
times its size. Kabul offers Thai cuisine as 
well as Turkish, Balkan, Italian, French 
and Persian, plus several steak 
houses, a martini bar witha D] 
anda Mexican cantina with 
high-stakes poker games. 

The city boasts dozens of 
Chinese restaurants, but a 

few were shut down several 
years ago when authorities 
realized that the owners were of 
fering the services of hookers along 

with the kung pao chicken. Police raids 
are still carried out on establishments that 
serve liquor, which is illegal. On April 12, 
authorities hit several Western bars and 
restaurants, which they called “centers 

of immorality.” Conspiracy-minded ex 
patriates saw the crackdown as part of 
President Hamid Karzai’s ongoing feud 
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“in your neighborhood.” 





Kabul © 
AFGHANISTAN 





That's the spirit Though banned, alcohol can be found in Kabul’s expat bars 


with his Western backers in Kabul. 

It takes a special entrepreneurial men 
tality to look at a city under sporadic siege 
by jihadists and see a golden opportunity 
for supplying exotic food and illegal 
booze. Some restaurateurs have even 
migrated to Kabul from past wars in the 
Balkans or East Timor; they missed the 
wartime camaraderie—and the whop 
ping profits. Then there is Peter Jouvenal, 
owner of the Gandamack Lodge. A Brit 

ish soldier turned BBC cameraman, 
Jouvenal has a keen sense of his 
tory and drama: his lodge takes 
its name froma hilltop where 
Afghans massacred retreating 
British soldiers in 1842. After 
the Taliban fled Kabul, Jouve 
nal put down his camera and 
opened the first Gandamack ina 
house that, he says, belonged to one of 
Osama bin Laden’s wives. 

Jouvenal is a military buff, anda relo 
cated Gandamack is decorated with 19th 
century maps and prints as well as rows 
of antique muskets. The grub is decent, 
but you're really paying for the lodge’s 
British Raj ambience. The Gandamack 
attracts “contractors,” NATO officers and 








journalists, Its closest competitor is prob 
ably LAtmosphére, a garden restaurant 
founded by yet another canny journalist, 
this one from French radio. It may lack 
the Gandamack’s historical whimsy, 

but it makes up for that with its airiness, 
especially on warm spring evenings, as 
well as cool bar music, a tasty magret de 
canard and the best wine list this side of 
the Hindu Kush—though the recent raids 
have resulted in the restaurant’s going dry, 
at least for the near future. 

The trouble with most of these places 
is that, because they serve booze, the 
guards at the gate won't allow patrons’ 
Afghan companions inside. That leaves 
just a few nice restaurants where foreign 
ers can dine with their Afghan friends, 
like the daytime Flower Street Café, run 
by a Californian Afghan, Timur Nusratty. 
Flower Street Café, with its Mexican 
chicken wrap and fresh spinach salads, 
wouldn't be out of place in Berkeley, Ca 
lif., ifit weren't for the Apache helicopters 
that occasionally pass overhead, casting 
ominous shadows across the lawn. Even 
in Kabul’s finest restaurants, guests are 
seldom allowed to forget that there's a 
war going on. 8 
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The Moment 


WHAT IF SOMEONE SCHEDULED A WASHINGTON PROTEST AND 
hardly anyone came? Those who did would be inundated by 
press coverage, that’s what—provided they were clever enough 
to pack weapons. The scene on a sunny Potomac River bank—where a few dozen gun-toting 
supporters of the Second Amendment found themselves nearly outnumbered by cameras, and 
reporters literally stood in line to interview the organizers—was an exquisite morsel from today’s 
hot-button media cookbook. Take one tired culture clash (gun control). Add a dash of comfortable 
stereotype (white dudes with drawls and holsters). Boil over heat from outraged bloggers. Serve 

it up as news. Meanwhile, far away, tens of thousands of troops carried their guns through harsh 
and hostile precincts, observed by few, if any, of the overstretched journalists who chronicle our 
wars for dwindling audiences. Hype is easy; honor is hard. Being glib earns a mint these days. The 
reward for guts is yet another deployment. Our undeserved good fortune is that some nevertheless 
still choose to be serious. —BY DAVID VON DREHLE 
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Supporters of Prime Minister al- Maliki 
demand a recount, alleging voter fraud 


1| Baghdad 
An Uncertain Election 


Six weeks after Iraqis cast their votes 

in the March 7 parliamentary election, 
a final outcome remains uncertain. 
Though former interim Prime Minister 
Iyad Allawi and his Iraqiya coalition’s 
tally of 91 seats narrowly beat out 
incumbent PM Nouri al-Maliki’s count 
of 89, both fall far short of the 163 
needed to form a government. Further 
complicating matters, al-Maliki’s State 
of Law alliance has ordered a manual 
recount of hundreds of thousands of 
votes in Baghdad that it claims have been 
affected by fraud. 


Breakdown of postelection 
lraqi parliamentary seats 
89 SEATS 43 SEATS 
STATE OF LAW) KURDISH ALLIANCE) 
91 SEATS 70 SEATS 32 SEATS 
IRAQIYA IRAQI NATIONAL OTHERS 
ALLIANCE 
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| tantism, Buddhism, 


| fucianism). Critics 


Briefing 


Many blame the Pakistani government for the 
2007 death of Benazir Bhutto, center 


2| Indonesia 3| Islamabad 

Blasphemy Report on Bhutto’s Death 

Law Upheld AU.N. panel has concluded that the 

In a surprising ruling, December 2007 assassination of former 
Indonesia's constitu- | Pakistani Prime Minister Benazir Bhutto 
tional court held that =| was preventable. The panel's report 

a 1965 blasphemy 


blamed the government, local police and 
intelligence agencies for failing to properly 
| investigate threats against Bhutto, who 


law does not violate 
the nation’s guar- 


antee of religious 4 ; gee 

freedom and that It Is was killed while campaigning for her 
actually essential to third nonconsecutive term. After the 
preserving religious report’s release, eight senior officials were 
harmony. Many criti- removed from their posts. 

cized the ruling as a 

blow to religious free- 


4| Washington 
tran Policy Ineffective 


dom in the world's 
largest Muslim- 
majority nation. The 


statute makes It | According to a classified memo written in 
Poh a srutiel | January by Defense Secretary Robert Gates 
of ha “6 re ets rhs | and obtained by the New York Times, the 
officially recognized | U.S. does not have an effective policy for 


dealing with Iran’s continuing attempts 
to gain nuclear capabilities. Some analysts 
believe Iran might acquire all the major 
components of a nuclear weapon, 
%, including fuel and detonators, but 
refrain from actually assembling 
it so that it can remain within the 
parameters of the Nuclear 
Non-Proliferation Treaty. The 
memo reportedly highlights 
concerns that the U.S. 
hasn’t outlined a concrete 
strategy in the event that 
diplomacy fails. 


religions (Islam, 
Catholicism, Protes- 


Hinduism and Con- 











charge that the law 
is vaguely written 
and, as such, is 
often used as a 
weapon against 
adherents 

of minority 
religions. 


Defense Secretary Gates 


22% : 


AN MABR 


Percentage increase 
in e-book sales from 
2008 to '09 
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en 


Cruelty Law 
Scrapped 


PETA is not going 
to be happy with 
this one. In a major 
free-speech ruling, 
the Supreme Court 
struck down a 1999 
federal law that 


| made it a crime 


to sell videos or 
photos of animals 
being tortured or 
killed. Writing for 


| the 8-1 majority— 


which overturned 
the conviction of a 
Virginia man who 
sold dogfighting 
videos—Chief 
Justice John 
Roberts called 
the scope of the 
law “alarming.” 
Interpreted 
narrowly, he 
argued, it could 
be taken as a 
ban on hunting 
videos. Rejecting 
the government's 
argument that 
footage of such 
dubious value 
and high social 
cost did not merit 
protection, the 
court found that 
the free-speech 
right is content 
neutral. Justice 
Samuel Alito, the 


| lone dissenter, said 


the majority opinion 
was grounded 

in “fanciful 
hypotheticals.” 


Percentage of Americans who say they trust the 
federal government “almost always” or “most of 
the time,” one of the lowest levels ever 


6/| China 


Briefing 





A TIME TO MouRN A week after a 6.9-magnitude earthquake struck Qinghai province, killing more 
than 2,000 people, injuring more than 12,000 others and leaving tens of thousands homeless, China 
observed a national day of mourning. On April 21, flags flew at half-staff, entertainment activities 
(including online games) were shut down, and citizens across the country bowed their heads, While 
state television aired footage of President Hu Jintao and other leaders observing the solemn day, 
Tibetan Buddhist monks—who have played a significant role in relief efforts—were not shown. 


N 


ABU AL-MASRI 


7 |lraq 


Al-Qaeda 
Falters 


U.S. and Iraqi 
forces killed two 
top al-Qaeda 
operatives in 
northern Iraq. Abu 
Omar al-Baghdadi 
and Abu al-Masri 
were among the 
most-wanted 
terrorists in the 
country, according 
to Iraqi PM Nouri 
al-Maliki. U.S. Vice 
President Joe Biden 
hailed the operation 
as a “potentially 
devastating blow” 
to al-Qaeda in Iraq. 


6/ 20 


8| Argentina 
Ex-Dictator Sentenced 


“Justice was delivered late, but it was 
delivered,” remarked an Argentine 
after a tribunal handed down a 25-year 
prison sentence for Reynaldo Bignone 
on April 20. The 82-year-old, the last of 
several dictators who ruled Argentina 
between 1976 and 1983, was convicted 
along with six others of the kidnapping 
and torture of 56 people at Campo de 
Mayo, one of the nation’s largest former 
detention camps. 





Argentines hold up photos of the missing as ex- 
leader Bignone speaks with judges at his trial 


Date of Poland's presidential election; 
President Lech Kaczynski was killed 
in an ae 10 cure crash 


9| Cyprus 


Election Casts 
More Doubt 


Turkish Cypriots 
elected Dervis Erogiu 
President on April 18. 
While Erogiu has long 
supported Turkish 
Cypriot independence 
(the Mediterranean 
island has been split 
between ethnic Turks 
and Greeks since 
1974), he says the 
U.N. negotiations 

on reunification that 
began between his 


| predecessor and 
| the internationally 


recognized President 


| of Cyprus will 


continue. Turkey's 
potential admission 
to the E.U. is largely 
dependent on a 
resolution between 
the island’s two 
sectors. 


— $36, 000 = 


10| Venezuela 


A Lucrative Partnership 


On April 17, China and Venezuela 
inked a $20 billion financing deal that 
would provide much-needed cash (half 
of it in yuan) to the South American 
nation as China seeks to increase its 

oil supplies there. The highlight of the 
deal is a $16 billion agreement between 
the China National Petroleum Corp. 
and Venezuela’s national oil company 
to explore and pump new oil reserves 

in Venezuela’s Orinoco Belt. Venezuela 
currently sends 460,000 bbl. of crude 

oil to China every day; the Orinoco 

deal is expected to nearly double that 
number. New refining capabilities and a 
booming economy have boosted China’s 
oil demands, making it the world’s 
third biggest oil importer, behind the 
U.S. and Japan. 


China's oil suppliers 
(in thousands of bbl. per day) 





SAUDI 

ARABIA 

740 

IRAN 

544 

VENEZUELA OMAN 

460 275 

ANGOLA SUDAN 

451 217 

RUSSIA ‘OTHERS 
| 299 | 356 
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* | What They’re 


Archiving in Washington: 


If you thought it was impossible 
for social networking to get any 
nerdier, you were wrong. Twitter 
: co-founder Biz Stone announced on 
Y) April 14 that the microblogging site 
had agreed to donate its entire archive of 
public tweets to the Library of Congress for 
preservation and research. At 55 million tweets 





| a day (only a small percentage of which are 


private), that’s a lot of cataloging for the 
world’s largest library. 


Approximate amount that a Colorado couple 
must pay authorities who responded to the 
Balloon Boy hoax involving their 6-year-old son 


By Harrict Barovick, Alyssa Fetini, Laura Fitzpatrick, Kristi Oloffson, Frances Romero, Alexandra Silver, Claire Suddath and Kayla Webley 
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Spotlight 


France and 


- 


Culture clash 

A woman in 

the town of 

Le Mesnil-St.-Denis 


VEILED OPTIONS 
1. Burqa: covers 
the entire body, with 
mesh over the eyes 
2. Niqab: covers the 
entire body, with a 
thin slit for the eyes 
3. Chador: covers the 
body and leaves the 
face bare 

4. Hijab: covers the 
hair and neck 


1e Ve 





RANCE’S UNEASY RELATIONSHIP WITH ITS EST! 
mated 5 million Muslims is about to get even 
more tense. Less than a year after warning that 


the face-obscuring, full-body Islamic veils worn by 


some fundamentalist Muslim women 
come on the territory of the French republic,” President Nicolas 
Sarkozy is moving toward an official ban of the garment he de- 
rided as “a sign of subservience.” On April 21, Sarkozy ordered his 
government to present a draft law in May to make wearing total 
veils that the French call burgas illegal in public places. 

The move reflects concerns in France that the proliferation of 
women wearing Islamic scarves and veils is both a sign of grow- 
ing Muslim fundamentalism and an overt challenge to the na 
tion’s fierce secular tradition. Those same considerations fueled 
France’s 2004 law banning all ostentatious religious symbols in 
public schools, which applied to students of all faiths but passed 
only after the number of young Muslim women wearing the hi 
jab headscarf grew. Supporters of the pending “burqa ban” argue 
that the garment serves a dual purpose for extremists: it sends 





will not be wel 


French society a visually arresting mes 
sage of radical Islam’s presence and forces 
adherents to efface their identity and 
individuality as a gesture of faith. In an- 
nouncing Sarkozy’s decision, government 
spokesman Luc Chatel said it took aim at 
“a symbol of acommunity’s withdrawal 
and rejection of our values” and a “viola 
tion of the dignity of women.” 

Perhaps, but leftist (and even some 
conservative) opponents of the initiative 
wonder how the proposed ban can claim 
to protect the dignity and rights of women 
who are voluntarily covering themselves 
up. Polls show that the public is divided, 
with just 57% backing the measure. 
Worse, even people who loathe the full 
veil as dehumanizing and oppressive say 
a legal ban would prove counterproduc 
tive, causing further resentment among 

French Muslims who already feel 
2 000 ostracized by their fellow citizens. 

y “There’s a real sentiment that 
Number of French —Js]am in France is now officially 
women who wear — under suspicion—or attack—and 
burqas and niqabs a ¥ é 
this ban will drive some angry 
and brooding Muslims toward the very 
extremist cults forcing women under 
veils,” says Dounia Bouzar, a specialist 
in French Muslim affairs. “Banning the 
burqa as a public expression of faith also 
accords it credibility ... when in fact it’s 
an abomination from the Middle Ages.” 
And the ban is possibly overkill, at that. 
Official figures put the number of wom 
en wearing burgqas and niqabs at a mere 
2,000. That’s a statistical blip in a nation 
of about 65 million—though apparently 
big enough to justify a ban in Sarkozy's 


eyes, ——BY BRUCE CRUMLEY 
A CONTINENTAL NETHERLANDS DENMARK BELGIUM 
A 2006 proposal The Danish A parliamentary 
DIVIDE France is to ban the veil People's Party committee 
just one of several fizzied has pushed recently voted 
nations that have for a ban to ban the veil 





debated the propriety 


of the full-face veil yf 


U.K. No laws 
against the veil, 
though schools 
can ban them 


FRANCE 

Sarkozy's twa 

proposal is ITALY Some 
the latest in small towns have 


Wil BOd NE 


a years-long 
national debate 


passed local laws 
restricting the vell 
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; Briefing 


Verbatim 


‘To require this Christian society to 
allow atheists not just to join but to 
conduct Bible classes ... That’s crazy.’ 


ANTONIN SCALIA, Supreme Court Justice, during oral arguments 
on whether a California law school can refuse to recognize a 
Christian student group because it excludes gays and atheists 


“We get some people who say, “Is it too 
late to buy insurance?” It is.’ 


BOB CHAMBERS, an executive at San Diego-based CSA Travel 
Protection, explaining that calls from travelers stranded in 
Europe by volcanic ash from Iceland had jumped 50% 


‘Many women who do not dress 
modestly lead young men astray, corrupt 
their chastity and spread adultery in 
society, which increases earthquakes.’ 


HOJATOLESLAM KAZEM SEDIGHI, an Iranian Muslim cleric, 
blaming women for a spate of recent temblors around the globe 





‘T will not be taking a paternity test, ever!’ 


OPRAH WINFREY, responding to a reporter's question about a 
new biography that claims that the man who raised the talk- 
show host is not her biological dad; author Kitty Kelley has 
professed to know the identity of Winfrey’s true father 


‘This microbe is really a very hard worker. 


GARY HEBL, a Wisconsin state representative who submitted 
a bill to name Lactococcus lactis—the bacterium used to make a 
number of cheeses—the official state microbe 





‘I don’t believe anyone will seriously 
think that you can impose peace.’ 


BENJAMIN NETANYAHU, downplaying the notion that the U.S. 
can restart an Israeli-Palestinian peace plan; Netanyahu argued 
that Israelis and Palestinians would have to negotiate a final 
settlement themselves 





‘They’re better on his desk than on 
my chest.’ 


SHARON OSBOURNE, reality-television veteran, on her plan to 
remove her breast implants and give them to her husband Ozzy 
Osbourne to use as paperweights 





urces: supremecourt.goy; New York Times; BBC; New York Post; New York Times; ABC; NBC 


For daily sound bites, 
visit time.com/quotes 


TALKING HEADS 


Matthew Yglesias 


Explaining why American class 
disparities are often insurmountable, 
on ThinkProgress.org: 


“It’s great that America is the 
kind of country where a poor 
[immigrant] can come and, 
through hard work, obtain a 
higher standard of living than 
would have been possible in 
his home country... But... 
the reality ... is that there’s 
relatively little social mobility 
in the United States, since 
when the rungs on the ladder 
are so far apart, it’s difficult to 
overtake the people who are 
closer to the top.” —4/15/10 


Kerry Eleveld 


On President Obama’s order that 
hospitals grant same-sex couples = 
visitation rights, on Advocate.com: 


“This directive ... will no doubt 
provide real people with : 
profound and irreplaceable : 
moments that might otherwise 
have been denied them in their 
darkest and most vulnerable 
hours... But... Obama has two 
glaring opportunities ... this 
year: the Employment Non- 
Discrimination Act and ‘don’t 
ask, don’t tell’ repeal. Passing 
either one of them would mark | 
the single biggest advancement | = 
for LGBT equality in this | 


nation’s history.” —4/16/10 
| 


_ Miguel Helft and Nick Bilton” 


| Reacting in the New York Times Fe 
to a video posted on technology blog |z 


Gizmodo that supposedly showed the 
as yet unreleased iPhone 4: 


YNYHYs WN 


“For anyone who has ever lost 
a cell phone, remember this: it 
could be worse. You could be = 
the person who left his phone 
ina barin California. And it 
wasn’t just any phone; it was : 
a supersecret version of the 
next iPhone... For the people 
at Apple, it must be like a bad : 
version of the guy walksintoa | 
bar joke.” —4/19/10 S 
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U.S. Currency 





about time. Over the past seven years, the Treasury 

Department has redesigned the $5, $10, $20 and $50 
bills, citing counterfeiting concerns. On April 21, the $roo bill 
caught up with its pals when the U.S. Bureau of Engraving 
and Printing (BEP) unveiled its latest greenback. The $100 
bill is the highest-denomination note in circulation and can 
weather more than seven years of use, A humble §1 bill lasts 
only 21 months. 

The American Revolution’s continental currency—the first 
attempt at national tender—did not have the same kind of 
longevity. So much of the money was produced to fund the war 
that it quickly depreciated. In 1863, Congress authorized the 
issuance of paper tender, much of which was easy to counterfeit. 
It is estimated that one-third of money circulating at the time 
was fake. But that didn’t stop the government from producing 
more of it. By the time the BEP was officially established in 1874, 
the Treasury Department had been creating currency for more 
than a decade—with dozens of clerks manually cutting and 
signing bills before the process was automated. 

The U.S, Mint started producing coins in 1792. The first 
piece of money to feature a President’s likeness was a coin: 
the Abraham Lincoln penny, created in 1909. And despite the 
fact that it costs 1.6¢ to make each r¢ coin, more pennies are 
produced than any other U.S. denomination. Short-lived bills 
such as the $500, $1,000, $5,000, and $10,000 had no such luck, 
though, and the $100,000 note was printed but never released. 

With hundreds of billions of dollars in circulation at any 
given time (more than $330 billion was produced last year 
alone), updating security features on currency is a continual 
process. “In God We Trust,” sure. In humans, not so much. 
—BY FRANCES ROMERO 


BS vv FRANKLIN JUST GOT A FACE-LIFT. AND IT’S 





KOBERT WHITAKER 





Anatomy of an Epidemic 
By Robert Whitaker 
Crown; 362 pages 


WITH AMERICANS POP 
PING psychiatric drugs like 
so many pieces of candy, 

you'd think mental illness 


| would have decreased since 


the first antipsychotic 


| medication was approved 


in 1954. Not so. In 1987, the 
year Prozac was approved, 
1 in 184 Americans was 
receiving disability pay- 
ments for a mental illness. 
Two decades later, the rate 


| had more than doubled, 


to rin 76. Why? Anatomy 


| ofan Epidemic offers some 


MONEY, MONEY, MONEY 


‘1 New $100 bill 
A blue 3-D security ribbon 
appears on the front along 
with a color-changing bell in 
an inkwell 


2 $2bill 
Folklore has it that this note 
(yes, it’s still in use) is worth 
more than its face value. 
It’s not 


3 $100,000 gold certificate 
Never circulated among the 
general public, it was printed 
from 1934 to 1935 


4 $1 silver certificate 
Martha Washington is the 
only woman to appear 
on a U.S.-currency note, 
circulated in the 1890s and 
redeemable for silver dollars 


‘5 Fractional currency 
This series of bills—first 
issued in 1862—was made 
up of 5¢, 10¢, 15¢, 25¢ and 
50¢ notes 








| book explores how they 
| would have fared without 


| TOSS 


answers, charting con 
troversial ground with 
mystery-novel pacing. De- 


| spite much vaunted claims 


to the contrary, writes 
Whitaker, a medical jour- 
nalist, “there was never any 


| evidence” in the scientific 
| literature showing that 


certain mental illnesses 
result from faulty brain 
chemistry. (“The serotonin 
theory of depression,” says 
one quoted psychiatrist, “is 
comparable to the mastur- 
batory theory of insanity.”) 
Additionally, says Whita- 
ker, certain medications in- 
tended to correct chemical 
imbalances may actually 
create them. Psychiatric 
drugs have changed the 
lives of millions, but this 


them. It’s an alterna- 
tive worth imagining. 
—BY LAURA FITZPATRICK 
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Milestones 





Benjamin Hooks 

DR. BENJAMIN LAWSON 
Hooks, who died on April 15 
at age 85, was many things: a 
pioneering attorney, a ground 
breaking judge, a minister, 

a tireless advocate for equal 
ity and justice anda civil 
rights icon. Most important, 
Dr. Hooks was a mentor anda 
friend. When I was elected to 





Dorothy Height 


I FIRST MET DOROTHY HEIGHT 


nine years ago ata U.N. 
summit. During our quick 


interview, she talked about co- 


writing the U.N’s Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights 
with Eleanor Roosevelt in 
1948, 16 years before passage 
of the Civil Rights Act. Fair 
ness was her default position. 
Height, who died April 20 


20 


the NAACP board of directors 
in 1985 asa youth member, 
Dr. Hooks was there to wel- 
come me with open arms. It 
was under his tutelage that 
I—and the NAACP—reached 
new heights of advocacy. 

He overcame much ad 
versity in his life and broke 
down barriers in ways no one 
thought possible. He was the 
first black judge in Tennessee 
since Reconstruction. He was 
the first African American 
appointed to the Federal Com 
munications Commission, 
where he worked to enhance 
opportunities for minority 
ownership of television and 
radio stations and demanded 
improved images of African 
Americans in the 
mass media. And, of 
course, he became 
the official voice of 
African Americans 
as the executive di- 
rector of the nation’s 
oldest and largest 


at the age of 98, was a lifelong 
activist. A longtime head 

of the National Council of 
Negro Women, Height— 
often in her trademark purple 
hat and delicate suit—was 
also a counselor to numerous 
Presidents. She encouraged 


| Dwight Eisenhower to deseg- 


regate schools and pushed 
Lyndon Johnson to hire 


African-American women. 





civil rights organization. 

Dr. Hooks inspired a new 
generation of civil rights lead 
ers, reinvigorated the NAACP 
and taught me—and every- 
one else he came into contact 
with—to stand up for what 
we believe in, even in the face 
of extreme adversity. 

At the NAACP Centennial 
Convention in 2009, Dr. Hooks 
left us with his immortal 
words, words that all Ameri 
cans should live by: “Let’s 
fight on until justice runs 
down like waters and righ 
teousness as a mighty stream. 
Let’s fight on until there is no 
downsizing, until there is no 
glass ceiling. Fight on until 
justice, righteousness, hope, 
equality and opportu 
nity is the birthright 
of all Americans.” 
—BY ROSLYN M. BROCK 


Brock is chairman 
of the NAACP board 
of directors 


At the height of the civil 
rights struggle, she organized 
Wednesdays in Mississippi, 
bringing together white 
and black women from the 
North and South. Maudine 
Cooper, president of the 
Greater Washington Urban 
League, was quoted as saying 
Height “was the only woman 
amongst the civil rights lead- 
ers. I know it was a tough 
place to be, but she held her 
own. And she made sure that 
they not only talked about 
civil rights, but they also 
talked about women’s rights.’ 

I last glimpsed Height at 
Barack Obama’s Inaugura 
tion ceremony, her purple 
hat braving that day’s crisp 
breeze. It was a passing of the 


’ 


| torch. As President Obama 


tweeted the day she died, “To 


| day we lost the godmother of 


the civil rights movement.” 
—BY JAY NEWTON-SMALL 


C.K. Prahalad 


Long recognized as 
one of the world’s 
foremost management 
thinkers, C.K. Prahalad 
was admired as much 
for his humanity as for 
his ideas on corporate 
strategy. For Prahalad, 
who died on April 16 
at age 68, they were 
one and the same. The 
author of The Fortune 
at the Bottom of the 
Pyramid: Eradicating 
Poverty Through Profits 
showed again and 
again that success 
and responsibility go 
hand in hand. —BY 
ALEXANDRA SILVER 


Daryl Gates 


Rare is the public 
official who would 
remain unfazed amid 
calls for his resignation 
from figures as varied 
as Jesse Jackson and 
George Will. Such was 
the predicament of Los 
Angeles police chief 
Daryl Gates during 

the city’s 1992 riots. 
Gates stepped down 
two months after the 
looting. For many, the 
Rodney King beating 
that incited the riots 
was a direct result 


| of Gates’ philosophy 
| of public safety. He 


was, after all, credited 
with inventing the 
modern SWAT team. 
But a strong hand 

also enabled Gates to 
preside over a peaceful 
1984 Olympic Games. 
Gates died on April 16 
at age 83. —BY DAN 
FASTENBERG 
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The Safecracker. 


BY MICHAEL SCHERER 





Mr. Sunshine Gensler wants banks to trade derivatives on open markets, just like stocks 


HE FIRST TIME GARY GENSLER MET 

with an elite group of Wall Street 

moguls in a private room at the 
Willard Hotel, they did not pay him any 
mind. He was just an Obama-campaign 
envoy seeking support from CEOs. “I 
don’t think I will be able to stick around,” 
Goldman Sachs boss Lloyd Blankfein said 
just as Gensler arrived. 

Times have changed. When Gensler 

met the group again a few weeks ago as 
the head of the U.S. Commodity Futures 


Trading Commission, the lords of finance 


sat up straighter in their chairs. Wall 
Street no longer goes to Washington to 
dictate terms; it goes to beg for mercy 
(and to rally its lobbyists). The meeting, 
scheduled for 45 minutes, lasted 75. And 
the CEOs of JPMorgan, Goldman Sachs, 
Wells Fargo and Fidelity, Gensler recalls, 
“never left the table.” 

The reason for Wall Street’s new alert 


Derivatives regulation— 
once a technical 
backwater—is now at the 
center of Washington’s 
efforts to curb Wall 
Street’s excesses 
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ness is the same as ever—money. Even be 
fore Goldman Sachs faced charges of fraud 
for its deals, derivatives regulation—once 
a technical Washington backwater—had 
moved to the center of Democratic ef 
forts to curb Wall Street’s worst financial 
excesses. In mid-April, President Obama 
threatened a veto if the new regulations 
“do not bring the derivatives market 
under control.” Treasury officials began 
briefing reporters on the attempts of bank 
lobbyists to create loopholes. The deriva 
tives party, which has been under way for 
years, is coming toa close. 


But while other officials have only lately 
called for reform, Gensler has been sound 
ing the alarm for months, His tiny and 
obscure agency is slated to get vast new 
regulatory authority over big banks. Since 
September, Gensler, a former Goldman 
Sachs partner, has given more than 40 
speeches about these complex contracts 
that allow banks, investors and corpora 
tions to bet on future events, explaining 
the central role they played in the financial 
crisis. Taxpayers have already had to pony 
up $180 billion to pay off bad bets made by 
insurance giant AIG. “That means that ev 
ery person in this room has $600 in AIG,” 
he tells audiences wherever he speaks. 
Gensler knows that many of the big 





banks see the coming reforms as a di 
rect assault on their profits. According 
to the Comptroller of the Currency, U.S. 
banks made $23 billion from derivatives 
trading in 2009, with the five largest 
institutions conducting 97% of the do 
mestic bank deals. 

Only the banks knew the true cost of 
these trades, allowing them to bring in 
huge profits that they say could evaporate 
if trading is forced out of the back rooms 
and onto public exchanges, as Gensler is 
proposing. Jamie Dimon, the head of JPM 
organ, has estimated that new transpar 
ency could strip $700 million to $2 billion 
in annual receipts from his bank alone. 
Gensler, for his part, explains that the 
banks want to keep the deals private so 
they can profit from knowing more about 
the going price for every derivative—for 
home loans, interest rates or anything 
else—than those who would buy and sell 
them. “Information,” Gensler explains, 
“is money to Wall Street.” 


The banks have rallied a vast army of 
lobbyists to water down the legislation as 
it passes through Congress. That seemed 
to work last year, when House Democrats 
endorsed a reform package that exempted 
a large share of derivatives from regula 
tion. But something strange happened this 
spring, as the cherry blossoms bloomed 
around the National Mall. The banks lost 
their grip on Congress, and two commit 
tees that had ignored the derivatives prob 
lem for years pushed tough new reform 
bills to the Senate floor. Those measures 
would not only require transparent trad 
ing but also create new clearinghouses to 
make sure all murky bets were paid off no 
matter what happened to the markets. 
hat was largely the vision Gensler 
sketched out more than a year ago when 
he signed on with Obama. As the head 
of a regulatory body that traditionally 
oversees farm and commodity futures, 
Gensler felt free to take the lead in the 
fight for tougher derivatives regulations 
than even the Administration at first pro 
posed. Gensler is a little like the safecrack 
er who goes to work for the cops. Born and 
raised in Baltimore, where he still lives, 
he spent 18 years at Goldman, making 
partner at the same time as its current 
CEO, Blankfein. Gensler retired in 1997 
to join the Clinton Treasury team, where 
he agreed with his colleagues who argued 
against derivatives regulation. That’s a 
position he now largely disavows. “I think 
we all evolve,” he says. “In Washington, so 
often people don’t like to admit that.” 
Thanks in part to Gensler, it is now 
Wall Street’s turn to do some evolving. @ 
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The fight against cancer isn’t up2 somebody else. 
It’s up2 me. It’s up2 you, It’s up2 every single one of us. 


Donate now. Call 888-90-STAND oy visit STANDUP2CANCER.ORG. 


Every time you give, you have the power to accelerate collaborative 
cancer research to save lives now. We can’t waste another minute. 
We can’t lose another life. This is where the end of cancer begins. 
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In the Arena 3 


The Test in Afghanistan. The battle for 
Kandahar province, the Taliban’s center of 
gravity, will decide the war 


A FEW DAYS AFTER MY STORY ABOUT THE 
efforts to reopen the Pir Mohammed 
School—closed by the Taliban in 2007— 
in the Kandahar province town of Sen- 
jaray was published, I received a jubilant 
e-mail from Captain Jeremiah Ellis, 
commander of the U.S. forces there. The 
school was now occupied by his troops 
and being renovated. “Huge groups of 
onlookers turn out to see what is going 
on,” Ellis wrote. “Their initial questions 
are, ‘Are you building a new coalition 
strongpoint?’, ‘Are you preparing to clear 
the town, one house at a time?’ I tell them 
that we are here to clean the school, paint 


books, teachers, chalkboards and pencils 
into the rooms... They are ecstatic.” 


This is wonderful news, a tribute to 

the persistence of Captain Ellis and 

his troops. But it also raises serious 
questions—not only about the future 

of the school but also about the coming 
U.S.-led offensive to drive the Taliban 
from Kandahar, the Pashtun heartland 
of the insurgency. Given the fact that the 
Afghan government is practically nonex- 
istent in Senjaray, where will the teachers 
come from? Given the fact that the local 
Afghan police have only one function— 
protecting the local strongman, Hajji 
Lala—who will run the security station 
located next to the school? Will the local 
population, which fears the Taliban more 
| than it trusts the Afghan government or 

| police, be willing to send its children to 


Pir Mohammed? 

These sorts of questions are common 
| throughout Kandahar province. Ina 
| recent survey of Kandahar residents, 


The generals are 
optimistic, but the troops 
_ on the ground are having 
a hard time winning 
hearts and minds 
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it, repair the windows and doors and place 


taken by the U.S. Army, a majority said 
they trusted the Taliban to be more 
honest and provide better governance 
than President Hamid Karzai’s regime. 
(Karzai’s half brother Ahmed Wali re- 
mains a controversial and corrupt local 
strongman.) And yet, the level of opti- 
mism emanating from General Stanley 
McChrystal’s headquarters in Kabul 
stands in near delusional contrast to the 





situation in Kandahar as it is being expe- 
rienced by troops and civilian workers 
on the ground. 
McChrystal’s optimism is based on 
information that he cannot share. He 
is a special-forces guy, and there is— 
apparently—a very successful effort 
under way to roll up the midlevel Taliban 
leadership in Afghanistan. It is the untold 
story of this war, just as it was the untold 
| backbone of the 2007 surge in Iraq. “It is 
exceedingly dangerous to bea Taliban 
leader right now,” a senior Administration 
official told me. “The counterterrorism 
effort has broken the momentum that the 
Taliban built up over the past few years.” 
| That may well be true. In Senjaray, 

for example, a half-dozen local Taliban 
honchos were captured by U.S. special- 
| operations forces (SOF) in recent weeks. 
But counterterrorism is only one side of 








| the coin, so to speak—the other side is... 
| COIN, the military acronym for counter 


insurgency operations: the idea that it is 
more important to secure the population 


time.com/swampland 





than to kill the enemy, which is the heart 


| of current U.S. strategy. Administration 


and military officials believe that secur- 
ing Kandahar, the insurgency’s center of 
gravity, will decide the war. “This is the 
test,” the Administration official said. 
And yet, the COIN effort in Kandahar has 
been halfhearted at best. 


Part of the problem is a strategic blunder 
the U.S. military has made: it diverted 
crucial resources from Kandahar to a pe- 
ripheral battle in neighboring Helmand 
province. McChrystal questioned the 
Helmand effort when he took charge a 
year ago, but he then—inexplicably— 
doubled down on it by ordering the 
attack on the Taliban stronghold 

of Marjah in February. Marjah was 
taken, but most of the Taliban slipped 
away and have now reconstituted 
themselves in the countryside; a game 
of whack-a-mole seems likely to ensue. 
Meanwhile, the counterinsurgency ef- 
fort in Kandahar was crippled by the 
diversion of Afghan troops and police 
(and also of U.S, civilian aid efforts) 

to Helmand: an entire Afghan regi- 
ment that was supposed to partner 
with U.S. troops in the crucial Zhari 
district—where Senjaray is located— 
was sent to Marjah. There are also 600 of 
Afghanistan's best-trained police officers 
(ANCOPs) in Marjah, while the police pres- 
ence in Zhari is negligible. The fabled U.S. 
civilian surge is, well, a fable in the district. 
U.S. forces will triple in Zhari during the 
next few months, but that won't make 


| much ofa difference if the Afghan security 


and governmental presence remains as 


| pathetic as it now is. 


In the recent U.S. Army survey of Kan- 
dahar province, overwhelming majori- 


| ties of people said that they were opposed 


to the coming U.S. offensive and that they 
wanted reconciliation with the Taliban. 
Karzai has favored reconciliation in the 


| past—in December 2001, the defeated 


Taliban leader Mullah Mohammed Omar 
agreed, at Karzai’s urging, to lay down his 
arms and join the government, but the 
Bush Administration refused the deal. 
The Taliban are much stronger now, but 
if it is true that McChrystal’s SOF surge 

is taking its toll, the time seems right for 
Karzai to renew the offer. a 
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The Cloud 
That Closed 
A Continent 


A volcano erupted in Iceland, 

and air travel in Europe ground to 
a halt—one more reminder of how 
abubetae-lo)(meuemi(oye(eBcaeer-bbers 
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Fireworks Eyjafjallajokull’s 
eruption lit up the Icelandic 
sky. It was an awesome 
spectacle, but the ash that 
followed made a global mess 
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S VOLCANIC ERUPTIONS GO, 

Iceland’s Eyjafjallajokull 

won't break the records. Ice 

landers dismiss the normally 

sleepy Eyjafjallajokull as a 
“weary old man,” and in fact few people 
outside the volcanology community—or 
the 800 orso Icelandic farmers who needed 
to be evacuated—noticed when the volca- 
no began spewing lava on March 20. Most 
likely it would have remained that way—a 
brief tourist attraction and a footnote ina 
few grad students’ dissertations—before 
the earth quieted again. 

But that’s not quite what happened. In- 
stead, on April 14,anew and stronger erup 
tion on Eyjafjallajokull exploded through 
a glacial ice cap, throwing a vast plume of 
volcanic ash around 7 miles (11 km) into 
the atmosphere, high enough to be car 
ried for thousands of miles. And then, asif 
on cue, the winds shifted, blowing to the 
east and south, sending the tower of ash 
toward northern Europe and some of the 
most crowded airspace on the planet. “It 
was an eruption at the right place at the 
right time,” says Marcus Bursik, a volca 
nologist at the University at Buffalo. “Or, I 
guess, really, the other way around.” 

Indeed, for anyone attempting to travel 
to, from or within Europe—or anyone who 
owns stock in an airline—it was definitely 
the wrong place at the wrong time. Because 
volcanic ash can ruin the jet engines of air- 
craft, European air-traffic controllers began 
shutting down the continent's airspace as 
the high-altitude cloud loomed. By April 1s, 
planes were grounded and the skies above 
Europe's cities were eerily quiet. Asthe cloud 
metastasized across the continent, nervous 
bureaucrats kept much ofits airspace closed 
for almost five days, resulting in the cancel 
lation of more than 100,000 flights and the 
stranding of hundreds of thousands of trav 
elers in airports around the world. With a 
third of the industry down, it was the worst 
global travel disruption since World War 
II, as the lifeline we'd all come to take for 
granted was suddenly snapped. “These are 
extraordinary circumstances beyond all 
airlines’ control,” says Willie Walsh, CEO 
of British Airways, which was losing up to 
$30 million a day during the shutdown. 

But the impact of the volcanic crisis went 
far beyond the inconvenience of stranded 
vacationers and the sprained tongues of 


newscasters trying to pronounce Eyjafjal- 
lajokull. (For the record, it’s Ey-ya-fyat-lah 
voh-kuht.) The airline industry, already 
pummeled by the recession, has lost nearly 
$2 billion. TUI Travel, Europe's biggest tour 
operator, had 100,000 customers marooned 
overseas and was losing $9 million a day 
as it scrambled to get them home. Kenyan 
farmers, who supply one-third of Europe's 
fresh flowers, were losing $2 million a day as 
their blooms withered on Nairobi runways. 
Transplants of bone marrow—which needs 
to be implanted within 72 hours of harvest 
ing, or else the cells will die—were delayed, 
putting cancer patients’ lives at risk. Hun 
dreds of runners from overseas were un 
able to make it to the starting line of the 
Boston Marathon on April 19, including 
Moroccan Olympian Abdellah Falil, who 
was stuck in Paris. Oxford University big 
wigs, in New York for a biannual outreach 
weekend, wondered how to get back home 
for the summer term, and world leaders 
couldn't fly to Poland for the funeral of Pol 
ish President Lech Kaczynski on April 18. 
“It’s nature,” says Joy Martinez, 29, a New 
Yorker who shifted her wedding at the last 
minute from France to Bali because of the 
volcano. “And you can't fight nature.” 


UNDERSTANDING WHY EYJAFJALLAJOKULL 
has wreaked such havoc on Europe requires 
a little basic voleanology—which volcanol- 
ogists, thoroughly enjoying their week in 
the spotlight, are only too happy to provide. 
Eyjafjallajokull means “island mountain 
glacier” in Icelandic, and the top of the ice 
cap covers the volcano’s peak. The ice is the 
thing: the weight of the glacier atop the 
volcano helps the magma inside build to a 
higher pressure, so on April 14, when the 
mountain had its second eruption, it blew 
with enough force to send volcanic gases 
and ash miles into the sky. And the cold wa- 
ter from the melted ice quickly chilled the 
lava, fragmenting it into tiny glass particles 
that could be carried away in the plume. 
(That's what ash really is—not rock dust 
but little shreds of silica.) The ash plume 
reached the troposphere, some 35,000 ft. 
(almost 11 km) up, high enough to hang at 
the altitude where passenger planes cruise 
and high enough to be blown to northern 
Europe and beyond. “It’s a minor eruption 
in the grand scheme of things,” says Jon 
Davidson, an earth scientist at Durham 





Iceland's eruption Horses 
near the volcano were 
herded to safety. But greater 
danger lay higher up, where 
planes flv and ash blew 
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University in Britain. “But there was a con- 
spiracy of factors that made it worse.” 

Ice and wind were just two of those 
factors; our dependence on air travel was 
the other. If you wanted to turn a $300 
million jumbo jet into scrap metal, you 
couldn't find a faster way to do it than fly- 
ing it through the heart of a volcanic cloud. 
Heavy ash can sandblast the windows, leav- 
ing them impossible to see through. But 
the real threat is to the jet engines: ash is 
sucked into the hot combustion chamber, 
where it melts into molten glass, clogging 
the machinery, degrading the fan blades 
and potentially causing the engine to flame 
out. That’s exactly what happened toa 1982 
British Airways flight that ran into an un 
detected volcanic-ash cloud off Indonesia, 
losing all four engines before it was able to 
make an emergency landing. 

But even very thin, dispersed ash clouds 
can badly damage a plane. In 2000 a NASA 
research jet flew through a high-altitude 
ash cloud without the pilot’s realizing it. 
The flight continued without incident, 
but when scientists took apart the engines 
later, they discovered $3.2 million worth 
of damage that could have soon crippled 
the plane. “Ash can definitely do some real 
damage to your engines,” says Thomas 
Grindle, chief of aircraft maintenance at 
NASA's Dryden Flight Research Center in 
Edwards, Calif., who wrote a report on the 
incident. “And we didn’t even know it was 
happening at the time.” 

Pilots can fly around or under an ash 
cloud, but it’s difficult to measure the exact 
boundaries of the plume, and as writer and 
amateur pilot James Fallows puts it, flying 
at low altitude is “like driving cross-coun- 
try in first gear.” Airlines have an official 
zero-tolerance approach to volcanic ash, so 
when scientific models showed the plume 
spreading across Britain and much of north- 
ern Europe in the hours after the eruption, 
one airport after another benched its planes 
where they sat. And as the plume lingered 
over Europe and airports remained closed 
for two days, then three and then longer, ut 
ter travel chaos hit, with hundreds of thou 
sands of people around the world realizing 
they were stranded far from home—and 
quite suddenly in the pre-jet era. “These 
kinds of eruptions happened all the time 
in the past,” says Dougal Jerram, an earth 
scientist at Durham University. “But the dis 
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ruption is a product of how we live today.” 
And whata disruption, as stranded trav 
elers used every means at their disposal to 
make it home. German Chancellor Angela 
Merkel, returning from San Francisco, was 
forced to fly to Grand Forks, N.D., then to 
Lisbon, then to Rome, and then travel by 
car and bus to Germany—an odyssey that 
took nearly three days. The British govern 
ment sent warships from the Royal Navy 
to pick up stranded vacationers in Spain, 





while English TV host Dan Snow used Twit- 
ter to organize a second Dunkirk evacua- 
tion across the Channel for Brits stuck in 
Calais, France. (It didn’t go as well as the 
first. French immigration officials put a 
quick stop to the rescue.) Travelers crowded 
train and bus stations, hoping to get scarce 
tickets home—or to one of the few Euro 
pean airports that were still operating. To 
make it back to New York City from Lon- 
don, Kate Winn, a TV executive with the 


A&E channel, and her colleagues chartered 


a car—operated by a former driver for the 
heavy-metal band Iron Maiden who'd nev 
er driven outside Britain—for a 22-hour 
trip from London to Madrid, where they 
were able to get a flight home, through the 
Dominican Republic, on April 20. What 
was the adventure like? “Ugh,” says Winn. 

By April 21, almost all of the European 
airspace had been reopened, although air 
lines cautioned that it would take days or 





weeks to get back to anything like normal. 
And there's no guarantee that another erup 
tion and unlucky winds couldn't ground 
planes again. When Eyjafjallajokull last 
erupted, beginning in 1821, it continued to 
do so occasionally for two years. “This sort 
of eruption is one that’s probably going to 
be on and off for a while,” says Davidson. 
“You could see shutdowns again.” 

If or when that happens, Europe needs to 
be far better prepared to deal with it. While 


Marooned From Germany to Singapore, Los 
Angeles to Barcelona, stranded passengers had 
little choice but to wait for flights to resume. 
The volcano’s ash plume created the worst 
disruption in global travel since World War II 


there’s legitimate debate over just how 
much volcanic ash must be in the air before 
planes should be grounded, no one should 
doubt that European authorities were much 
too slow and uncoordinated in responding 
to the eruption. The European Union may 
have one currency, but it has more than 20 
airspaces. It took European Travel Minis 
ters five days to arrange a conference call 
and work out a system for gradually lifting 
flight restrictions. Long after airlines had 
done their own test flights and were call 
ing on authorities to reconsider blanket air 
space closings, national authorities dragged 
their feet—even as the crisis showed how 
quickly Europe would flounder without air 
links. “In the U.S., it'd be like every state in 
the country having their own traffic con 
trollers and trying to coordinate,” says Steve 
Lott, North American spokesman for the 
International Air Transport Association. 
“No one took leadership here.” 

Americans shouldn't feel too cocky. A 
major volcanic-ash cloud in the U.S. would 
wreak economic and logistical havoc on 
the country, which doesn’t even have Eu 
rope’s train links. And the truth is, our 
understanding of how volcanic ash works 
and how it spreads is still limited; scientists 
can't easily measure how dense a plume 
really is, nor is there any set limit for how 
much ash a plane can safely fly through. 
More research is needed—something Lou 
isiana Governor Bobby Jindal, who once 
famously mocked the federal spending of 
millions of dollars on volcano monitoring, 
might want to remember. “If we spend 
$roo million now, we might actually be 
able to prevent events that would cost bil 
lions,” says Benjamin Edwards, head of 
the earth-sciences department at Dickin 
son College in Pennsylvania. But there's a 
deeper lesson to Eyjafjallajokull: the earth 
can still surprise us. As complicated as our 
transcontinental supply chains and holi 
days have become, a single shrug from the 
planet can disrupt everything and leave us 
marooned far from home.— WITH REPORT 
ING BY DEIRDRE VAN DYK/NEW YORK AND 
ADAM SMITH/LONDON s 
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The Case Against 





oldman Sachs 


The SEC charges that the once golden Wall Street 
firm misled its investors. How the rise of traders 
over bankers led the firm to riskier business 


BY STEPHEN GANDEL 


HE BIGGEST BUMMER TO ARISE 
from the allegations that the 
revered and feared Wall Street 
puppet master Goldman Sachs 
had played us all for patsies is 
this: the dial on the Wall Street capital- 
formation machine, the engine that 
was supposed to be the driving force of 
the greatest economic system on earth, 
was purposely set to junk—worthless, 
synthetic junk. 

The civil fraud case the Securities and 
Exchange Commission filed in mid-April 
against Goldman is based on a single deal, 
called Abacus 2007-ac1. The investment 
bank created it so hedge funder John Paul- 
son could line his pockets with cash when 
the value of American families’ most 
prized asset crashed. But on Wall Street in 
the late aughts, polyester financing was in 
fashion everywhere. 

Morgan Stanley had the so-called dead- 
Presidents deals, named Buchanan and 
Jackson. Another Morgan deal, one called 
Libertas, defrauded investors in the U.S. 
Virgin Islands, according to a lawsuit. 
JPMorgan Chase played procurer for Mag- 
netar, a hedge fund so artful in profiting 
from the meltdown that Northwestern's 
Kellogg School of Management praised 
it last year in a case study. A firm run by 
Lewis Sachs, until recently a top Treasury 
Department adviser, and UBS, until re- 
cently a tax-cheat favorite, created junky 
bonds that investors who bought them 
now claim were going bad even before the 





deals were closed. Bank of America too is 
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being sued for a deal that was set up by its 
Merrill Lynch subsidiary with a manager 
whois now under investigation by the SEC. 
In the end, it was in fact all one big scam 
predicated on rising housing prices. Cer- 
tainly, greedy consumers played a minor 
role in feeding the frenzy. But the Street 
made sure that those of us who are not mem- 
bers of its elite club remained the suckers. 
Why didn’t we find out about these deals 
sooner? Because they were encapsulated in 
one of Wall Street’s most opaque invest- 
ment creations ever: synthetic collateralized 
debt obligations, or CDOs. Synthetic CDOs 
are derived from mortgage bonds—hence 
they are derivatives—but they don’t actu- 
ally hold assets, although you can invest in 
them as you would in the real thing. And 
you can also short them, as you would a 
stock, using insurance contracts called cred- 
it-default swaps, or CDSs. In the Goldman 
case, the investment banks and hedge funds 
that concocted the CDOs allegedly loaded 
them with the equivalent of toxic bonds and 


‘If running the 
economy off the cliff 
makes you money, 
you will do it, and 
you will do it every 
day of the week.’ 


—~PHILIPP MEYER, FORMER TRADER 





then bought CDSs for themselves, figuring 
the CDOs would lose value. They did, which 
left the unsuspecting investors and counter 
parties who swallowed the CDOs—includ 
ing supposedly sophisticated banks such as 
the Netherlands’ ABN Amro Bank and Ger- 
many’s IKB—wondering what happened 
to their money. 

On the surface, these deals look com- 
plicated. They are. But the alleged fraud at 
the heart of the case against Goldman and 
its CDO dealings is one of the simplest and 
oldest forms of deception: lying. According 
to the SEC, Goldman told one group of in- 
vestors they were buying a AAA-rated (by 
lapdog ratings agencies, but that’s another 
story) high-yield investment put together 
by an independent firm called ACA Man- 
agement. But the SEC says the person really 
picking the collateral was Paulson, an in- 
vestor whose only interest was: Paulson. 
What Goldman allegedly sold, like any good 
snake-oil salesman, was a worthless, well- 
packaged fake. 

Only now, in the wake of the SEC suit 
against Goldman, are investors beginning 
to suspect they were hoodwinked. Accord- 
ing to Thomson Reuters, Wall Street firms 
underwrote at least $119 billion worth of 
these deals as the housing market began 
to crumble, from 2006 until the music 
stopped. And this number could be low. 
Many of these deals never get counted, be- 
cause they are private transactions and not 
traded on an exchange. 

All the firms that set up these deals, 
and the hedge funds that bet against them, 
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asa trader and 
risk manager 

to the top of 
Goldman Sachs 


contend they did nothing wrong. A syn- 
thetic CDO is at its core a trade, meaning it 
hasalong and short position, and grownup 
investors are free to take sides. In response 
to the SEC suit, Goldman says it didn’t set 
up investments to fail and it didn’t mislead 
its clients. It plans to fight the charges ag- 
gressively. Some have even argued that 
these synthetic deals were good for the 
economy, because they didn’t boost lend- 
ing at a time when the housing market was 
already overheated. 

The reality is that Wall Street’s CDO 
synthesizer set one of the economy’s larg 
est sectors off in the direction of creating 
nothing but waste—pure economic waste. 
These CDOs didn’t help anyone afford a 
house. No cars were purchased. No one got 
aloan to go to college. These CDOs were the 
last stop in a vast transfer of wealth froma 
large group of American mortgage hold 
ers toamuch smaller group of already rich 
traders who profited as the CDOs failed. 

Certainly, the folks who lied to get mort 
gages, and the banks who helped them 
deserve what they get. Still, as most of us 
worked hard to cobble together a down pay 
ment for a house in an ever rising market 
or put money into our still-damaged-from 
the-dotcom-bust investment accounts in 
order to send our kids to college or retire, we 
assumed the financial system was working 
its invisible magic to help make all that pos 
sible. In fact, just the opposite was going on. 
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Wall Street was busy chartering buses to 
nowhere, so our jobs and savings could be 
driven right out of town. 


How the Culture Changed 

IT IS EASY TO THINK THAT WALL STREET 
has always been the place for the corrupt 
and the greedy and that this is nothing 
new. But that’s not really accurate. Of 


The enforcer 
SEC boss Mary 
Schapiro cast the 
deciding vote in 
a split decision to 
charge Goldman 
with fraud 





all the causes of the financial crisis, one 
of the biggest was a power shift on Wall 
Street that left the traders in charge and 
the bankers who had traditionally run 
everything from Broad Street to Maiden 
Lane sidelined. 

Years ago, the investment world and 
its professionals believed in long-term 
relationships. That meant nurturing the 


What Goldman Is Accused Of 


The SEC alleges that in 2007 Goldman Sachs arranged a synthetic CDO at the request 

of hedge-fund manager John Paulson “to suit its economic interests” but failed to tell 
investors that Paulson had heavily influenced the selection of the portfolio or its “adverse 
economic interests”—in other words, that Paulson handpicked losers he could bet against 


Hedge-fund king 
John Paulson, who 
believes the housing 
market will fall, pays 
Goldman Sachs 
$15 million to pack- 
age and market 
Abacus 2007-ac1, 

a synthetic CDO 





Goldman hires 
ACA Management 
to run Abacus at 
arm's length, but 
ACA ends up picking 
most bonds for the 
portfolio from a list 
Paulson has pre- 
approved, The SEC 
alleges that ACA 
agreed to the ar- 
rangement because 
Goldman's Fabrice 
Tourre misled ACA 
into believing that 
Paulson was going 
to invest in the deal 


Instead, Paulson 
does the opposite 
and buys credit- 
default swaps that 
will pay off if the 
value of the portfolio 
drops. Unaware of 
Paulson's involve- 
ment in Abacus, 
Germany's IKB, a 
bank, invests $150 
million in the deal, 
and ABN Amro Bank 
of the Netherlands 
agrees to insure 
more than $900 mil- 
lion in Abacus bonds 


As housing 
prices tank, mort- 
gage bonds begin 
to default, and the 
investors in Abacus 
lose $1 billion. 
Most of it goes to 
Paulson, who is on 
the “short” side of 
the trade. Goldman 
loses $90 million 
because it couldn't 
sell all the inventory 
of Abacus 


economy and the companies and people 
in it. Two decades of cheap money, though, 
helped turn the Street over to the traders. 
That led to a very different way of doing 
business. “With a trader, the goal of every 
minute of every day is to make money,” 
says Philipp Meyer, who worked for UBS 
asa trader in the late 1990s and early 2000s 
before going on to write about his time 
there. “So if running the economy off the 
cliff makes you money, you will do it, and 
you will do it every day of every week.” 

The question is, now that we know 
what we know about what has become of 
Wall Street, what do we do about it? The 
SEC case against Goldman shows that the 
agency plans to do more to combat fraud. 
That’s a big change. Under former commis 
sioner Christopher Cox, Wall Street was 
basically self-regulating and the SEC hands 
off, which helped enable the greatest Ponzi 
schemer of all time, Bernie Madoff. 

By picking a fight with Goldman—the 
“great white whale” of Wall Street, as El 
iot Spitzer put it on Monday—the SEC is 
signaling that it has now adopted a feist 
ier approach. “Goldman got picked out 
because of its stature. When you take on 
the biggest kid on the block, you are send 
ing a message to everyone on Wall Street 
that we're not going to back down,” says 
Peter Henning, a former SEC attorney and 
a professor at Wayne State University Law 
School. “It’s a very aggressive tactic, and 
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The investor 
Hedge-fund guru 
Paulson thought 
housing would 
tank, But he 
needed help to 
place that bet 


in some ways it breaks with past practice. 

So, in fact, does the way Goldman is 
being run. Perhaps the best illustration 
of the shift on the Street is the career of 
Goldman’s chief executive, Lloyd Blank 
fein. Back in 1982, when Blankfein, now 
55, joined Goldman with a law degree 
from Harvard anda few years’ experience 
as a tax attorney, the firm was run by two 
investment bankers, John Whitehead 
and John Weinberg. Blankfein landed 
a job in the firm’s commodities-trading 
unit, which Goldman had acquired less 
than a year before. 

Goldman was pretty typical of Wall 
Street in the 1980s. Investment bankers 
ran the business and brought in most of 
the bucks. Salesmen and brokers did pret 
ty well too, buying and selling stocks for 
clients. Traders, who placed bets with the 
bank’s money, were generally the low men 
on the totem pole. The one exception was 
Salomon Brothers, where a band of traders 
led by Lewis Ranieri—who were raking 
in money trading Treasury and mortgage 
bonds—were quickly making Solly the 
beast on the Street. At Lehman Brothers 
too, trader Lewis Glucksman forced out 
investment banker Pete Peterson, who 
had been running the firm. But a scandal 
caused Salomon to flame out in the early 
1990s. Trading losses at Lehman nearly 
bankrupted the firm and pushed it into 
the arms of American Express. Then Long 





Term Capital Management nearly brought 
down the financial system in 1998 when 
some of its highly leveraged trades col 
lapsed. After an all-hands rescue, the order 
of Wall Street was restored, temporarily. 
At Goldman, Blankfein was rising rap 
idly by taking more and more risks in its 
commodities- and currency-trading busi 
nesses. In 1995, shortly after he was named 
head of the firm’s commodities business, 
he reportedly left a meeting of Goldman 
partners after complaining the firm was 
not taking enough risks and immediately 
bet multimillions of Goldman's capi 
tal that the dollar would rise. It did, and 
Blankfein and Goldman made a bundle. 
Yet during the rggos, trading remained 
a side business for Wall Street. The cash 
cow was equities and, in particular, initial 
public offerings (IPOs), for which bankers 
were paid a sweet 7% of the deal for little 
more than ushering new companies into 
the market and at very little risk. In 1998, 
the year before Goldman went public, just 
28% of its revenue came from trading and 
principal investments. By 2009, it was 76%. 
The big change on Wall Street and at 
Goldman came with the collapse of the 
dotcom bubble in early 2000. The under 
writing and mergers-advisory businesses 
on which the investment banks had mint 
ed money dried up completely. It would be 
years before the M&A market came back. 
IPOs never really did. Where was money 
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being made? In trading. Low interest rates 
following the early-2000s recession made 
borrowing cheap. That pushed profits in 
trading, a capital-intensive business, to 
take off. Firms began shifting more capi- 
tal to their trading desks. In the first half 
of the decade, Goldman’s so-called value 
at risk, which measured how much the 
firm was risking in the market each day, 
zoomed from an average of $28 million in 
2000 to $70 million in 200s. 

Traders, aided by a new generation of 
Ph.D.-type rocket scientists trained in the 
complex math of higher finance, began re- 
focusing their firms on the products that 
would make them the most money. One 
of the most popular of the new bunch was 
the CDO. As with everything else on Wall 
Street, the rise of the CDO had to do with 
bonus checks. Traders’ pay was based not 
just on how much money they made for 
the firm but on the size of the bet. Turn in 
a $10 million gain on AAA Treasurys and 
you got paid a lot more than if you made 
the same amount trading lower-rated, 
much riskier junk bonds. The problem 
was that making big bucks in the well- 
established Treasury market was nearly 
impossible. It’s too transparent. 

Asatrader, what you needed was to take 
a market in which bonds were thinly trad- 
edand magically fill it with more-tradeable 
highly rated AAA material. By the magic of 
CDOs you could do just that. CDOs are of- 
ten created out of the lowest-rated, seldom- 
traded portions of other bond offerings. 
And by the mid-2000s most of those bonds 
were backed by home loans to borrowers 
with poor credit ratings—toxic waste, in 
the parlance. Subprime-mortgage bonds 
went into the CDO blender BBB and came 
out AAA. All of a sudden, traders were 
making big money. 

With the money came promotions. In 
2005, bond salesman John Mack took the 
reins of Morgan Stanley, promising to boost 
the firm’s profits by allowing its traders to 
dial up risk. At Lehman Brothers, Dick Fuld, 
who had climbed that firm’s bond-trading 
ranks, was firmly in place as CEO. And in 
2006, when Goldman’s CEO, Hank Paulson, 
a classic investment banker, was tapped by 
President Bush to be the Treasury Secretary, 
Blankfein was named as his replacement. 
The traders had won. “The industry became 
so heavily weighted towardrisk, it just made 
sense to let the traders run things,” says top 
Wall Street recruiter Gary Goldstein, who 
heads up the Whitney Group. 

Orso it seemed. Traders got Wall Street 
firms deeper and deeper into more and 
more complicated products. Complex- 


The Money Machine 
Goldman Sachs has become the 


most profitable firm on Wall Street by 


emphasizing its trading operations 


GOLDMAN SACHS 2009 (*in millions) 


Net revenue® ...........ceeeeeeeees $45,173 
Net earnings® ...........sscceeeee $13,385 
Total assets* ............000000 $848,942 
Total EMployees ........cceeeeeee 32,500 


MAJOR DIVISIONS 


Trading and 
principal investments 
Includes fixed 

income, currency 

and commodities; 
equities; and 

principal 

investments, about 76% of total 
net revenue 


_ Asset management and 
securities services 

Investment and wealth advisory 
(brokerage services), about 13% of 
total net revenue 


_ Investment banking 


Includes mergers and acquisitions and 


underwriting, about 11% of total net 
revenue 


‘The whole building 
is about to collapse 
anytime now ... Only 
potential survivor, 
the fabulous Fab ...’ 


—FABRICE TOURRE, VICE PRESIDENT, 


GOLDMAN SACHS 





ity, of course, can beget chicanery. Traders 
were too often in it to make a killing and 
an exit and cared little about the hazards 
they might be creating down the road. The 
term IBG, YBG became popular on the 
Street. It stands for “I'll be gone, you'll be 
gone”; someone else will have to clean up 
the mess. 

Goldman boss Blankfein is an alpha 
dog in this pack. He hails from Wall 
Street’s roughest neighborhood, the 
commodities-trading market, which 
lacks insider-trading rules and many of 
the other investor protections of other 
markets. “In the commodities-trading 
market, when someone is stupid, that’s 
something to be taken advantage of,” says 
Susan Webber, who under the name Yves 
Smith is the author of ECONned, a book 
about the financial crisis. “That’s the 
world Blankfein grew up in.” 


Goldman’s Alleged Duplicity 

THE IDEA THAT A 20-SOMETHING TRADER 
with too much power could torpedo the 
biggest, most profitable firm in finance 
seems like a plot for a Wall Street parody. 
But it appears to be exactly what is happen- 
ing to Goldman, and it is perhaps the logi- 
cal end of a culture that anointed traders 
king. In late 2006, Fabrice Tourre, a then 
27-year-old Frenchman who had graduat- 
ed from Stanford's business school in 2001 
before joining the firm, got an assignment 
to help John Paulson place bets against the 
housing market. 

Tourre, known to refer to himself as 
the “fabulous Fab,” figured out how to 
structure an investment that was sure to 
suck the last bit of blood out of the few 
mortgage investors willing to buy into a 
market that he believed was due to crater. 
As Tourre was assembling Paulson’s CDO 
in January 2007, he wrote in an e-mail to 
a buddy: “The whole building is about to 
collapse anytime now ... Only potential 
survivor, the fabulous Fab ... standing in 
the middle of all these complex, highly lev- 
eraged, exotic trades he created without 
necessarily understanding all of the im- 
plications of those monstruosities [sic] !!!” 

What Tourre did understand, accord- 
ing to the SEC, was how to trick inves- 
tors. The SEC case against Tourre and 
Goldman hinges on the investment 
bank’s omission of the fact that Paulson 
was selecting most of the assets for Aba- 
cus. Tourre got the CDO manager, ACA 
Management, to claim in the offering 
statement that it had picked the assets 
for Abacus. ACA was getting paid to act 
as independent manager of the deal. The 
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Sie reforniers 
Barney Frank, 


Mileft, and Dodd 
say we need 
new rules for 
Wall Street 


SEC alleges that while ACA understood 
that Paulson would have sway over asset 
selection, Tourre maneuvered ACA into 
thinking that Paulson planned to invest 
in Abacus, not bet against it. Paulson 
was never mentioned in the information 
sent to Abacus investors and Goldman's 
counterparties, who ended up losing $1 
billion on the deal. 

For its part, Goldman vigorously de 
nies the charges, arguing it did not struc 
ture the portfolio to lose money—in fact, 
the firm says it lost more than $90 million 
through its long position—nor did it mis 
represent Paulson’s short position. “The 
SEC’s complaint accuses the firm of fraud 
because it didn’t disclose to one party of 
the transaction who was on the other side 
of that transaction,” Goldman said in a 
press release. “As normal business prac 
tice, market makers do not disclose the 
identities of a buyer to a seller and vice 
versa. Goldman Sachs never represented 
to ACA that Paulson was going to be a 
long investor.” 

In a sense, Goldman is relying on the 
so-called big-boy defense: There are no 
victims on Wall Street, just fools. “This is 
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no slam dunk for the SEC,” says Henning. 
“We want every transaction to be fair, but 
these aren’t babes in the woods that got 
taken. These are two banks [that] invested 
in a very risky area and got very badly 
burned ... That’s how free markets work. 
You take your chances.” 


Making the Case for Regulation 
THE GOLDMAN CASE MAY BE THE OPENING 
salvo as a suddenly muscular SEC takes a 
gander at other Abacus-like deals. Like 
Goldman, Deutsche Bank struck deals 
with Paulson, according to the Wall Street 
Journal, that were structured to bet against 
the housing market. Magnetarand Tricadia 
are also in the spotlight, but even if the two 
hedge funds played their deals to fail, the 
investment banks that set them up at least 
disclosed the role of the hedge funds and the 
fact that they could take a short position. 
Beyond any legal issues, the Goldman 
case has become the battering ram for 
financial-reform legislation that congres 
sional Democrats have been looking for. 
Democrats say it underscores the need to 
reregulate an industry gone wild. Repub 
licans retort that the reforms on the table 





would have done little to stop the Gold 
man trade. The latter point is probably 
right, at least in part. The bill sponsored 
by Democratic Senator Christopher Dodd 
would require transactions like Abacus 
to be traded on an exchange. Such trans 
parency would give the SEC and other 
regulators more access to monitor these 
deals and potentially catch material mis 
statements. The SEC might have noticed 
earlier the obvious conflicts of interest in 
herent in the Abacus-like deals. But there 
still would have been no way for the SEC, 
without an investigation, to have known 
that Goldman was omitting any mention 
of Paulson’s involvement. 

Nonetheless, the Goldman case does 
get the Obama Administration back on 
its best talking points for financial re 
form: The lack of regulation has morphed 
Wall Street into a place that regularly 
trades against our economy. It’s our jobs 
vs. their bonuses on every trade. And if 
you think Wall Street is going to pro 
tect your interests, then I’ve gota AAA 
rated, subprime-mortgage-based CDO 


to sell you. —-WITH REPORTING BY ALEX 
ALTMAN/WASHINGTON MN 
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Cleggmania. The leader of 


Britain’s underdog third party 

taps into voter anger at Gordon 
Brown’s Labour and the Tories. 
But can he win? 


BY CATHERINE MAYER/LONDON 





people, Nick Clegg may have strayed 

into the wrong profession. During his 
April 20 campaign stop at an agricultural 
college in southwestern England, aclutch 
of young female students proclaimed 
their boyish visitor to be both “hot” and 
“cool.” They were less sure why Clegg was 
there or what he represents. That pretty 
much defines Cleggmania, a syndrome 
that has spread across the U.K. with as- 
tonishing speed. 

In a matter of days, the Liberal Demo- 
crat has been catapulted from the compar- 
ative obscurity of third-party politics to 
top the ratings as Britain’s most popular 
political leader since Winston Churchill. 
Why? Because of TV. Britain’s first-ever 
televised leadership debate on April 15 
pitted Clegg, 43, against the Conserva- 
tive front runner David Cameron and La- 
bour’s incumbent Prime Minister Gordon 
Brown. Clegg effectively hijacked what 
one might call the hopey-changey mes- 
sage hitherto monopolized by Cameron, 
and subsequent polls have shown the Lib- 
eral Democrats leapfrogging one or both 
of the larger parties in the public’s affec- 
tions. If that love translates into crosses 
on ballot papers when Britons choose a 
new government on May 6, Clegg and his 
Lib Dems could secure the biggest slice of 
the popular vote and a pivotal role in the 
next government. 

Canvassing support in a verdant farm- 
land setting just over two weeks ahead of 
that election, Clegg refrains from count- 
ing chickens. That’s wise, not least because 
Britain’s electoral system, like the one 
used in U.S. congressional elections, dis- 
advantages third parties like the Liberal 
Democrats, whose support is widely dis- 
tributed. “Almost 1 in 4 people voted for us 
last time, and we got, what, 10% of the seats 
in this place,” Clegg told Time ina lengthy 
late-February interview in his House of 
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Commons office. Back then, the sheer im- 
probability of the Lib Dems acquiring real 
power had dampened media interest in the 
party. Now there’s a strong prospect of a mi- 
nority Conservative or Labour government 
heavily reliant on the Lib Dems and will- 
ing to do deals to keep them sweet. That 
makes Clegg everyone's most wanted. (The 
Lib Dems’ early morning press conferences 
have been “absolute bedlam,” confides a 
Clegg aide. “We don’t have to bribe journal- 
ists with food to get them there.”) 

A key question for those milling jour- 
nalists is whether the Lib Dem surge will 
endure until voting day. Boris Johnson, 
London’s famously outspoken Conserva- 
tive mayor, derided “Cleggophilia” in a 





Hot tip But the electoral odds are against Cleqg 


newspaper column as “the biggest load of 
media-driven nonsense since the funeral 
of Diana.” Johnson might take note of 
the bouquets that still pile up in front of 
Kensington Palace on the anniversary of 
the Princess's death. Part of Diana’s appeal 
was as an unlikely icon of defiance against 
the old order. The Lib Dems, who emerged 
from 2009's scandals about parliamentar- 
ians’ misuse of official expense accounts 
less damaged in the public’s perception 
than other parties, could benefit, if only 
marginally, from a protest vote against 


their more sullied rivals. It’s no coinci- 
dence that efforts to puncture the Clegg 
balloon are focusing on his own expense 
claims, including one fora $3.85 cake pan. 
He can expect more and tougher scrutiny, 
not least of his performance in two further 
TV debates between the leaders on April 22 
and April 29. 

Clegg, this time talking to Time ina 
crowded train carriage entirely reserved 
for his swollen media entourage, says he 
is keeping “a healthy sense of perspective” 
but believes his first TV joust and the un- 
precedented opportunity it gave him to 
appeal directly to a mass audience “tapped 
into a real longing for greater choice. People 
say tome, ‘We don’t like being told the only 
choice is between these two old parties.’” 

So what might the third choice entail? 
Electoral reform is the Lib Dems’ top, and 
most self-interested, priority. Clegg also 
aims to cut Britain's deficit and proposes 
a substantial budget saving by scrapping 
the planned $123 billion replacement of 
Britain’s Trident nuclear submarines. On 
his country’s most important alliance, 
Clegg says he is “infused with a sense of 
relief” to see Barack Obama in the White 
House but nevertheless hopes for a recali- 
bration of relations between Washington 
and London. “We can grow up a bit, repa- 
triate foreign policy. We don’t need to bea 
satellite of the United States.” 

Such views belong to an ideology 
Clegg describes as “unambiguously lib- 
eral,” dedicated to promoting fairness 
and dismantling vested interests. “Lib- 
eral economics starts and finishes with 
level playing fields,” he says. “We've had 
this grotesque oligopoly in the financial- 
services sector under both Conservative 
and Labour parties, where [policy was] 
twisted and distorted to suit the needs of 
a particular sector because it was treated 
as this great goose that was laying golden 
eggs in the City of London.” 








‘People say to me, “We don’t like being 
told the only choice is between these 
two old parties.” ’ 


NICK CLEGG, LEADER OF BRITAIN’S THIRD PARTY, THE LIBERAL 


DEMOCRATS 


“Greedy bankers” feature frequently in 
Cleggian rhetoric. The antipathy may be 
mutual. A November poll, the first of many 
to predict that the elections could produce 
a hung Parliament, triggered a briefrunon 
the pound. Clegg’s opponents continue to 
warn that an indecisive electoral outcome 
would weaken Britain’s currency, though 
in truth the pound sank to its lowest ebb 
against the dollarin March 2008, when the 
Conservatives’ poll lead was substantial. 
But there’s no doubt markets are jittery 
about the rise of the Lib Dems. 

So too are Little Englanders and Euro 
skeptics and the many other flavors of 
Brit who see “abroad” as a bit of a threat. 
Clegg is a passionate pro-European, a 
former employee of the European Com 
mission and former member of the Eu 
ropean Parliament who pokes gentle fun 
at opponents of European integration for 
holding the “19th century view that agree 
ing on stuff with other nationalities is an 
insult to your national pride.” He'd like 
Britain to adopt the euro as its currency 
“when conditions are right.” And as that 
bible of Little England, the Mail on Sunday 
newspaper, pointed out to its readers on 
April 18, Clegg is “only a quarter English,” 
scion of a Dutch mom and a half-Russian 
dad. His wife Miriam Gonzalez Duran 
tez is Spanish, their kids have distinctly 
foreign names—Antonio, Alberto and 
Miguel—and Clegg employs (sharp in 
take of breath) “a German spin doctor.” 

That such a cosmopolitan should find 
himself cast as Britain’s favorite pol is 
telling. Cleggmania is a sign not only of 
how devoutly Britons yearn for something 
new politically but also of how profoundly 
Britain itself has changed. The country’s 
top-down political system was devised 
in an age when people knew their place. 
Modern Britons have no such certainties. 
Somehow or other, they are beginning to 
think that Nick Clegg speaks forthem. @ 
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Love, Sex, 
Freedom and 
The Paradox 
Of the Pill 





In May 1960, the FDA approved a new oral 
contraceptive. Somehow we are still 

fighting about it half a century later-—whom 
it helped, whom it hurt, what it meant and 
why it mattered. By Nancy Gibbs 


HERE'S NO SUCH THING AS THE 

Car or the Shoe or the Laundry 

Soap. But everyone knows the 

Pill, whose FDA approval 50 

years ago rearranged the furni- 
ture of human relations in ways that we've 
argued about ever since. 

Consider the contradictions: It was the 
first medicine ever designed to be taken 
regularly by people who were not sick. Its 
main inventor was a conservative Catholic 
who was looking for a treatment for infer- 
tility and instead found a guarantee ofit. It 
was blamed for unleashing the sexual rev- 
olution among suddenly swinging singles, 
despite the fact that throughout the 1960s, 
women usually had to be married to get it. 
Its supporters hoped it would strengthen 
marriage by easing the strain of unwant- 
ed children; its critics still charge that the 
Pill gave rise to promiscuity, adultery and 
the breakdown of the family. In 1999 the 
Economist named it the most important 


scientific advance of the 2oth century, but 
Gloria Steinem, one of the era’s most in- 
fluential feminists, calls its impact “over- 
rated.” One of the world’s largest studies 
of the Pill—46,o00 women followed for 
nearly 40 years—was released this March. 
It found that women who take the Pill are 
less likely to die prematurely from any 
cause, including cancer and heart disease, 
yet many women still question whether 
the health risks outweigh the benefits. 
Maybe it’s the nature of icons to be 
both worshipped and stoned, laden with 
symbolic value beyond their proportions. 
Because the Pill arrived at a moment of 
epochal social change, it became a handy 
explanation for the inexplicable. The 1950s 
felt so safe and smug, the '6os so raw and », 
raucous, the revolutions stacked one on top ¢ 
of another, in race relations, gender roles, * 
generational conflict, the clash of church = 
and state—so many values and vanities = 
tossed on the bonfire, and no one had a ? 








PRETTY IN PINK 
SADA. 


When the Pill got FDA approval in 
1960, more than half a million women 
were already taking it 





SOCIETY | THE PILL 


concordance to explain why it was all hap- 
pening at once. Thus did Woodstock, caked 
in muddy legend, become much more than 
a concert, and leaders become martyrs, 
and the pill become the Pill, the means 
by which women untied their aprons, 
scooped up their ambitions and marched 
eagerly into the new age. 

That age has seen changes in social be- 
havior that continue to accelerate. In 1960 
the typical American woman had 3.6 chil- 
dren; by 1980 the num 
ber had dropped below 
2. For the first time, 
more women identified 
themselves as workers 
than as homemakers. 
“There is a straight line 
between the Pill and 
the changes in family 
structure we now see,” 
says National Organiza- 
tion for Women (NOW) 
president Terry O'Neill, 
“with 22% of women 
earning more than their 
husbands. In 1970, 70% 
of women with children 
under 6 were at home; 
30% worked. Now that’s 
roughly reversed.” 

Today more than 100 
million women around 
the world start their day 
with this tiny tablet. So 
small. So powerful. But 
in surprising ways, so 
misunderstood. 


improvising Infertility 

AS LONG AS PEOPLE HAVE BEEN MAKING LIT- 
tle people, they’ve wanted to know how not 
to. The ancient Egyptians mixed a paste out 
of crocodile dung and formed it into a pes- 
sary, or vaginal insert. Aristotle proposed 
cedar oil and frankincense oil as spermi 

cides; Casanova wrote of using half a lemon 
as a cervical cap. The condom is often cred- 
ited to one Dr. Condom in the mid-1700s, 
who was said to have invented a sheath 
made out of sheep intestines for England's 
King Charles II to help limit the number of 
bastards he sired, though such devices had 
actually been around for centuries. 

“The Pill was not at all what separated 
reproduction and sex among married peo 
ple,” argues Harvard economist Claudia 
Goldin, who calls that “among the biggest 
misconceptions” about sexual behavior and 
the Pill. Long before its introduction, wom 
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en already knew how to avoid pregnancy, 
however imperfectly. The typical white 
American woman in 1800 gave birth seven 
times; by 1900 the average was down to 3.5. 

But well into the modern age, contra- 
ception met with unified opposition from 
across the religious spectrum, Protestants 
and Catholics, Western and Eastern Or- 
thodox. Sex, even within marriage, was 
immoral unless aimed at having a baby. 
Fear of pregnancy was a powerful check on 
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BIRTHS, UNCONTROLLED 


1955: Mr. and Mrs. Harrison and their 13 sons. Well into 
the 1960s, most states had laws against contraception 


promiscuity—and information about con- 
traception was treated as the equivalent of 
pornography. In 1873 Congress passed a law 
banning birth control information as ob- 
scene. So women seeking ways to limit the 
number of children they bore had to know 
how to read the papers. Through the turn of 
the century, advertisements for potions to 
treat “female disorders” or menstrual irregu- 
larities carried a bold, bright warning: “Por- 
tuguese Female Pills, not to be used during 
pregnancy for they will cause miscarriage.” 
The warning, of course, was the ad. 


The Mothers of the Pill 

THE DRIVING FORCE TO CHANGE ALL THIS 
was a woman born in Corning, N.Y., in 
1879 to a Catholic mother and a father 
who carved angels and saints out of mar- 
ble. When her mother died at the age of 50 
after 18 pregnancies, she confronted her fa- 





ther over her mother’s coffin and charged, 
“You caused this. Mother is dead from hav- 
ing too many children.” 

Margaret Sanger went on to train as a 
nurse andas early as 1912 was dreaming of 
a “magic pill” that would prevent pregnan- 
cy. She coined the phrase birth control in 
1914, the year she was arrested for mailing 
her magazine the Woman Rebel, an outlaw 
tract with its discussions of contraceptive 
use. She jumped bail and fled to Europe but 
returned two years later 
and opened the nation’s 
first family-planning 
clinic in a squalid tene 
ment section of Brook 
lyn. Arrested again, she 
served 30 days. But she 
did not stop. 

In 1917, Sanger met a 
woman named Katha 
rine Dexter McCormick 
at a lecture in Boston. 
Born into money, Mc- 
Cormick was the second 
woman to graduate from 
the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, with 
a degree in biology. She 
married the heir to the 
International Harvester 
Co. fortune—and soon 
learned that he suffered 
from schizophrenia. Mc- 
Cormick, like Sanger an 
ardent feminist, would 
devote her energy and 
money to finding a cure 
for her husband's illness. 
But she also set out to help women who did 
not want to have children be able to prevent 
pregnancy without their husbands’ help, or 
even knowledge. 

In the years that followed, Sanger pro- 
vided the ingenuity and energy to drive the 
birth control movement, and McCormick 
provided the capital. The movement gained 
momentum during the Depression, when 
limiting the size of families became prac- 
tically a matter of survival. America went 
from 55 birth control clinics in 1930 to more 
than 800 in 1942, the year Sanger’s Birth 
Control League changed its name to the 
Planned Parenthood Federation of America. 

In labs, research proceeded apace. The 
idea of a hormonal approach to birth control 
had been around for years, but going from 
a theory to a pill that women could take as 
easily as a vitamin required a collision of 
motivation, money, medicine and genius. 


The genius came in the form of a brash 
researcher named Gregory Pincus, whom 
Sanger met at a dinner party in 1951 and 
whom she persuaded McCormick to 
bankroll. Pincus had been a promising 
assistant professor of physiology at Har- 
vard in the 1930s, when, at the age of 31, 
he succeeded in creating a rabbit embryo 
in a petri dish—the precursor to in vitro 
fertilization. It was lauded as a brilliant 
scientific breakthrough—untila 1937 pro- 
file in Collier’smagazine 
suggested he was creat- 
ing a world of Amazons 
in which men would be 
unnecessary. Harvard 
denied him tenure, and 
Pincus went off to form 
his own research lab. 

He learned from his 
work with animals that 
injections of progester- 
one, which chemists in 
Mexico had been able 
to synthesize from wild 
yams, could block ovu- 
lation. But testing a for- 
mula on humans would 
require someone with a 
clinical practice. Over 
the decades Pincus had 
followed the work of the 
country’s pre-eminent 
infertility specialist, a 
Harvard-trained physi- 
cian named John Rock, 
whom he ran into at a 
conference in 1952. A de- 
vout Catholic with five 
children and 19 grandchildren, Rock had 
made it his mission to help barren women 
have babies. When Pincus and Rock began 
to collaborate, Rock was experimenting 
with using hormones to help women con- 
ceive. The idea was to use progesterone to 
suppress ovulation for four months, then 
withdraw the drug and hope for a rebound 
effect; several of the women in his trials did 
get pregnant. Using hormones to prevent 
pregnancy followed the same logic: the 
progesterone prevented the release of a fer- 
tilizable egg, thus making it impossible for 
a woman to conceive. 

Testing hormonal pills on women 
for infertility was not illegal, but testing 
the pill as a contraceptive was, so in 1956 
Rock and Pincus conducted clinical trials 
in Puerto Rico, where many women were 
desperate for some better means of birth 
control. The Pill proved effective at block- 
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ing ovulation and was approved for the 
treatment of “female disorders” in 1957. 
Thirty states still had laws against promot- 
ing birth control—so for its early life, the 
Pill existed only undercover. But there was 
a sudden epidemic of menstrual irregular- 
ity among women across the U.S. 

In 1959 the pharmaceutical firm G.D. 
Searle & Co. applied to the FDA for approv- 
al of the Pill, which would be marketed as 
Enovid. On May 9, 1960, the FDA gave its 
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In the ’60s, social commentators wondered if easy access 


to the Pill would make sex casual and random 


blessing. “Approval was based on the ques- 
tion of safety,” said associate commissioner 
John Harvey, noting that “our own ideas of 
morality had nothing to do with the case.” 


The Catholic Conundrum 
SEARLE, WHICH WAS FAMILY OWNED, WOR- 
ried about a backlash. Would Catholics 
object and boycott the company’s other 
products? While maintaining its view that 
contraception—or “sterilizing” the act 
of intercourse—was morally wrong, the 
Catholic Church in the 1950s had accepted 
the rhythm method as a valid approach to 
family planning; since women were fer- 
tile only during certain days around the 
midpoint of their menstrual cycle, the idea 
was that couples would limit intercourse 
to the woman’s “safe” period. But this was 
by no means foolproof, especially for wom- 
en with irregular cycles. 





Rock thought the Pill provided an ex- 
quisite chemical escape hatch. With the 
Pill, there was no barrier preventing the 
union of sperm and egg; all the Pill did, 
Rock argued, was mimic naturally occur- 
ring hormones to extend the safe period, 
so that sex was safe all month long. The 
church wouldn’t need to change its his- 
toric teaching, he suggested; the Pill just 
fell outside its definition of contraception. 

In 1962, when Pope John XXIII con- 
vened the Second Vati- 
can Council, many lay 
leaders and clergy an- 
ticipated a relaxation 
of restraints on fam- 
ily planning as part of 
a general liberalization 
of church teaching. By 
the time his successor, 
Pope Paul VI, appointed 
a commission to study 
the issue two years later, 
roughly half of Ameri 
can Catholics were al- 
ready practicing birth 
control. Leaked reports 
of the commission’s 
findings suggested that 
nearly all its theolo- 
gians and a majority of 
the Cardinals favored 
changing the church's 
teaching on the im- 
morality of contracep- 
tion—but the following 
year, Paul VI issued his 
encyclical Humanae Vi- 
tae, in which he sided 
with the minority. The teaching against 
contraception stayed in place. Hundreds of 
American theologians issued a statement 
that this was not an infallible teaching and 
that Catholics could in good conscience 
dissent. And in any event, it was too late 
to reverse the trend; by 1970, two-thirds of 
Catholic women were using birth control, 
more than a quarter of those the Pill. 


Social and Sexual Revolution 

MEANWHILE, THE PILL’S PROMOTERS HAD 
gained traction with a different line 
of argument. As East and West waged 
proxy wars in the developing world, anti 
communist crusaders saw in the Pill a 
new weapon: control runaway popula- 
tion growth, and you reduce the risks 
of war, famine and political instability 
that left young countries vulnerable to 
communist infection. Others hoped the 
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From Early Contraception to 
The Birth of the Pill 
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Pill might help bring down abortion rates, 
which in countries like East Germany 
matched the number of live births and 
which Planned Parenthood’s Alan Gutt- 
macher called “the most severe pandemic 
disease in the world today.” 

Whatever the public arguments in its 
favor, the Pill was embraced by millions 
of women for a very personal reason: it 
provided, for the first time, an effective, 
convenient and nonintrusive means of 
avoiding pregnancy. The number of wom- 
en using it climbed from roughly 400,000 
in 1961 to 1.2 million a year later, then 
triple that in 1965. 

Alarmists were inclined to see the 
Pill as the catalyst for harrowing change. 
A 1966 cover story in U.S. News & World 
Report asked, “Can its availability to all 
women of childbearing age lead to sexual 
anarchy?” There were reports of the Pill 
turning up in high schools. “A ‘wife swap- 
ping’ scandal made headlines in Califor- 
nia,” the magazine reported, “while Long 
Island’s suburbs were rocked by police ac- 
counts of housewives earning money as 
prostitutes—some with the knowledge 
and consent of their husbands.” 

But as is so often the case with vast 
and complex social changes, the seeds 
were many and the roots deep. In 1920, 
in This Side of Paradise, F. Scott Fitzgerald 
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alarmed mothers by telling them “how ca- 
sually their daughters were accustomed 
to being kissed,” and studies showed that 
premarital sex was common even then. Er- 
nest Hemingway provided the manifesto: 
“What is moral is what you feel good af- 
ter, and what is immoral is what you feel 
bad after.” In 1964, Time declared that the 
“second sexual revolution” was built on 
the message that “sex will save you and 
libido make you free.” Open-mindedness 
was the new normal; the pursuit of plea- 
sure overtook the pursuit of happiness. As 
Methodist bishop Gerald Kennedy of Los 
Angeles put it, “There is more promiscuity, 
and it is taken as a matter of course now 
by people. In my day they did it, but they 
knew it was wrong.” 

But just because the arrival of the Pill 
coincided with a liberalization of attitudes 
does not mean the Pill caused it. The Pill 
hadn't yet been invented, after all, when 
the Kinsey Report was published in 1953, 
asserting that half the women studied had 
had sex before marriage and 1 in 4 had 
committed adultery by her 40s. More im- 
portant, there was no way to know: studies 
of contraceptive use in the 1960s focused 
on married women—which made sense, 
since the vast majority of women on the 
Pill were married. In some states it was il- 
legal to prescribe it to single women; fewer 





than half of U.S. college health clinics of 
fered it, though one elite school would give 
a prescription to girls if they brought a 
note from their minister attesting to their 
impending wedding date. Even Planned 
Parenthood required that patients be mar 
ried to get the Pill. 

And most young women did not rush to 
embrace it. Many were uncomfortable with 
the idea of premeditation; “nice girls” could 
be swept away by the passion of the mo 
ment, but they didn’t take precautions. As 
for those notorious “fast girls,” “the consen- 
sus among both physicians and sociologists 
is that a girl who is promiscuous on the pill 
would have been promiscuous without it,” 
Time concluded in 1967. Ata private lecture 
at a California resort, a psychiatrist asked 
roughly 30 mothers whether they would 
allow their teenage daughters to take the 
Pill. A few said no, most were undecided— 
and one admitted she was already slipping 
it into her daughter’s milk at break fast. 

In later years, commentators claimed 
that the Pill changed everything for 
women. But real social change required 
the meeting of means and opportunity. “If 
there were no opportunities out there, it 
would just be another contraceptive but 
not revolutionary,” argues Elaine Tyler 
May, author of America and the Pill: A His- 
tory of Promise, Peril and Liberation. “The 
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revolutionary potential of the Pill could 
never have been achieved without the op- 
portunities that came about because of 
women’s activism.” 


Changing Roles, Changing Lives 

IF THE PILL’S EARLY IMPACT ON PRIVATE 
behavior is hard to measure, its role as a 
flash point in public life soon became clear. 
When Dr. C. Lee Buxton, chairman of the 
department of obstetrics and gynecology at 
Yale Medical School, and Estelle Griswold, 
head of the Planned Parenthood League of 
Connecticut, opened a clinic that provided 
women with contraceptive information, 
they were promptly arrested—use of birth 
control was still a crime in their state— 
and the case attracted national attention 
as it advanced all the way to the Supreme 
Court. In 1965, in Griswold v. Connecticut, 
the Justices ruled 7-2 that the Bill of Rights 
implicitly included a right to privacy and 
overturned the bans on contraceptive use 
by married couples. 

By that time the Pill was already the 
most popular form of birth control in the 
US., with 6.5 million American women us- 
ing it. Many complained of side effects— 
dizziness, weight gain, nausea, even blood 
clots—which were partly alleviated by 
the introduction of a lower-dose Pill. But 
there were other concerns as well; within 











a few years of its introduction, powerful 
African-American leaders were denounc- 
ing the Pill as being aimed at “black geno- 
cide.” They urged black women not to take 
it, arguing that a high birthrate was nec 
essary to change the balance of power in 
America. 

Many black women, however, fought 
to ensure maximum availability for the 
same reasons other women did: when con- 
traception was put under a woman's con- 
trol, it put many other things under her 
control as well. As Steinem wrote in 1962, 
“The real danger of the contraceptive revo- 
lution may be the acceleration of woman’s 
role change without any corresponding 
change of man’s attitude toward her role.” 

By the 1970s the true impact of the Pill 
could begin to be measured, and it was not 


‘To think that 50 years 
after the birth control 
pill, we still have 

to fight for access and 
effective family 
planning— it’s painful.’ 


——~KATHERINE SPILLAR, EXECUTIVE 
EDITOR, MS. MAGAZINE 








on the sexual behavior of American wom- 
en; it was on how they envisioned their 
lives, their choices and their obligations. In 
1970 the median age at which college grad- 
uates married was about 23; by 1975, as use 
of the Pill among single women became 
more common, that age had jumped 2.5 
years. The fashion for large families went 
the way of the girdle. In 1963, 80% of non- 
Catholic college women said they wanted 
three or more children; that plunged to 
29% by 1973. More women were able to 
imagine a life that included both a family 
and a job, which changed their childbear- 
ing calculations. As an Indiana teacher, 23, 
told Time in 1967, “When I got married I 
was still in college, and I wanted to be cer- 
tain that I finished. Now we want to buy 
a home, and it’s going to be possible a lot 
sooner if I teach. With the Pill know! can 
keep earning money and not worry about 
an accident that would ruin everything.” 
Employers, meanwhile, lost a pri- 
mary excuse for closing their ranks to 
women. It helped that as more women 
were knocking on the doors, more com- 
panies were eager to open them; by 1966, 
unemployment was around 3.8%. Federal 
manpower expert Howard Stambler said, 
“There are almost no men left” to hire. 
That year the number of adult women 
working jumped nearly 10%. For the first 
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time, they were hired as clerks on the New 
York Stock Exchange. “We never would 
have done this before the Pill,” admitted 
one Midwestern publisher who began hir- 
ing mostly women. Female workers’ me- 
dian income, however, was not far above 
the federal poverty line. 

For that to change, a new generation 
of feminists fought to expand the oppor- 
tunities that the Pill made possible. Title 
IX, enacted in 1972, ended discrimination 
in education, throw- 
ing open the doors of 
colleges, law schools 
and medical schools 
to women. But the Pill 
played a role, argues 
Harvard economist 
Goldin, in persuading 
colleges and graduate 
schools not to reject fe- 
male applicants on the 
assumption that they 
would just wind up get- 
ting pregnant and drop 
ping out. After 1970, as 
states lowered the age 
of majority and young 
people were granted 
more rights, college and 
graduate students had 
easier access to contra- 
ception. From 1970 to 
’80, Goldin notes, wom- 
en went from compris- 
ing 10% of first-year law 
students to 36% and 
from 4% of business- 
school students to 28%. 
“I’ve taken a lot of grief by people who in- 
sist the Pill had nothing to do with this, it’s 
all the women’s movement,” she says. But 
her research showed the connection be- 
tween the point at which different states 
allowed access to the Pill and the progress 
women in those states made. 

Looking back, women talk about lives 
transformed. “Eliza” and her boyfriend 
had had sex only a few times when she 
got pregnant in 1978. “If they offered birth 
control counseling at my school, I don’t 
remember it,” she tells Time. “But there 
was no way | was going to tell my parents 
I was having sex. I was raised Catholic. 
I thought I was going to go to hell.” She 
did have the book Our Bodies, Ourselves, 
which had grown out of Barbara Seaman’s 
women’s-health movement. She would 
read the chapter on the rhythm method 
over and over again. “I can remember go- 
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ing back over it and thinking, How many 
days has it been?” 

When her parents found out she was 
pregnant, it was crushing. “My mother 
came to me and said, ‘You made your fa- 
ther cry.’ It was horrible. My mother said 
tome, ‘Do you realize how much youcould 
embarrass the family?’ There was never 
even the idea that I would keep the baby.” 
She had an abortion. And then she went on 
the Pill. “I picked it up from the pharmacy 
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Feminist activist Bella Abzug and others in a 
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myself. I didn’t like it. It said I was having 
sex. It meant that anyone waiting on me at 
the pharmacy knew.” 

“Margaret” recalls the college pow- 
wows about what a girl should do if she 
decided to sleep with her boyfriend. Her 
boyfriend didn’t want to use a condom. “I 
was too scared of getting pregnant to risk 
using nothing,” she says, “though he tried 
to convince me.” So she got a diaphragm 
from her doctor—and hated it. “I thought, 
Well, this is what you have to put up with. 
Birth control is inconvenient.” When she 
finally went on the Pill, it was a revelation. 
“The second I went on the Pill, all the mess 
and the worry and holding my breath ev- 
ery month to see if I got my period was 
completely lifted off my shoulders. I wish I 
had used it from the get-go. You forget how 
that anxiety can rule your life.” 

Slowly but surely, the availability of the 


Pill changed the way women viewed their 
choices. And for many people watching 
the ground shift beneath the American 
family, that was the whole problem. 


Backlash 

OPPOSITION TO THE PILL AMONG CONSER- 
vative Catholics was consistent from the 
beginning, but it was only after it had been 
in widespread use for years that some con 
servative Protestants began rethinking 
their views on contra 
ception in general and 
the Pill in particular. 
“I think the contracep 
tive revolution caught 
Evangelicals by sur 
prise,” observes Albert 
Mohler, the president 
of the Southern Baptist 
Theological Seminary. 
“We bought into a men- 
tality of human control. 
We welcomed the polio 
vaccine and penicillin 
and just received the Pill 
as one more great medi 
cal advance.” 

But beginning in the 
1990S, Many conserva- 
tive Christians revisited 
the question of what 
God intends in marriage 
and pondered the true 
nature of the gift of sex 
uality. The heart of the 
concern, in this view, is 
that using contraception 
can weaken the mar- 
ital bond by separating sex from procre- 
ation. The biblical ideal of marriage as a 
“one-flesh union” places the act of inter- 
course, with the possibility of creating 
new life, at the center of the relation- 
ship. “Go back a hundred years,” Mohler 
says. “The biblical idea you'd have adults 
who'd intend to have very active sex lives 
without any respect to the likelihood of 
children didn’t exist. And it’s now unex- 
ceptional.” This is not to say that everyone 
has an obligation to have as many chil- 
dren as possible; Mohler has two, not 12, 
he notes, and as long as a couple is “not 
seeking to alienate their sexual relation- 
ship from the gift of children, they can 
seek to space or limit the total number 
of children they have.” But the ability to 
control human reproduction, he says, has 
done more to reorder human life than any 
event since Adam and Eve ate the apple. 
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Steinem disputes this whole frame- 
work, noting that sex and procreation 
have never been as tightly connected as 
Mohler suggests. “Most animals seem to 
have periods of heat, in which sexual ac- 
tivity is most concentrated and they are 
most likely to conceive,” she says. “Human 
beings uniquely don’t. So for us, sexuality 
is a mark of our humanity, like our abil- 
ity to reason or remember or think about 
thinking. Sexuality is not only a way we 
procreate but also a way 
we communicate and 
express love and caring 
and community.” 

Women’s-rights lead- 
erssee multiple agendas 
at work in the counter- 
revolution: an attempt 
not just to roll back ac- 
cess to contraception 
but also to return wom- 
en to more traditional 
roles. “The cynic in me 
says, Hmm, they are 
winning the abortion 
fight, so they need to 
raise money some other 
way, which means go 
somewhere else. They 
go to contraception,” 
says NOW president 
O'Neill of social conser 
vatives. “If the project is 
to re-establish patriar 
chal structures, where 
women are subordinate 
to male family mem 
bers, they have to end 
women’s access to contraception.” 

Mohler does not dispute every charge. 
That would be intellectually dishonest, 
he says. The Pill “changed the woman’s 
moral horizon from a likelihood of be- 
coming pregnant to a total lack of like 
lihood. I’m certain feminists champion 
that as a tremendous gain necessary for 
their liberation in the workforce and 
elsewhere—I think it’s fair to say social 
conservatives have great concerns about 
that entire package.” 

The reconsideration of contraception 
has had concrete implications for public 
policy. “When I was growing up, Rob and 
Laura Petrie didn’t sleep in the same bed, 
but we were taught about birth control 
in health class,” recalls Cecile Richards, 
president of Planned Parenthood. “And 
I grew up in Texas! Not exactly the cut- 
ting edge. My kids grow up with sex 
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everywhere, but birth control is not 
talked about in school.” When the GOP 
controlled both Congress and the White 
House after 2000, funding shifted away 
from family-planning programs and into 
abstinence education. The Deficit Reduc- 
tion Act of 2005 increased the cost of birth 
control at campus health clinics four- to 
fivefold. The promotion of “conscience 
clauses” allowed hospital workers and 
pharmacists who have moral qualms 
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Pro-choice advocates march past pro-life supporters on the 
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about contraception to refuse to fill pre- 
scriptions. “We're still fighting those 
battles in Congress,” says Katherine Spil- 
lar, executive editor of Ms. magazine and 
executive vice president of the Feminist 
Majority Foundation. “To think that in 
2010, 50 years after the birth control pill, 
we still have to fight for access and effec- 
tive family planning—it’s painful.” 

If conflict abides around the politics 
and morality of the Pill, it may help ex- 
plain why young people are so confused 
about using it. A study by the National 
Campaign to Prevent Teen and Unplanned 
Pregnancy found that 86% of young men 
and 88% of young women Say it is impor- 
tant to avoid pregnancy in their lives right 
now. Yet 63% say they know little or noth- 
ing about birth control pills, and much 
of what they think they know is wrong. 
More than 40% think that even when us- 
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ing the Pill, a woman has a 50% or higher 
chance of getting pregnant in any given 
year; actually, the Pill is 92% effective. 
Four in 10 blacks and Hispanics think the 
government uses minorities as guinea 
pigs to try out new birth control methods, 
and even more think the government is 
pushing birth control in order to reduce 
the minority population. 

Some of the women who were on the 
family-planning front lines 50 years ago 
get a little impatient 
when they hear young 
women talking un- 
gratefully about the 
freedoms they take for 
granted. But Steinem, 
for one, takes the lon 
ger view. “I don’t walk 
around saying, ‘Thank 
you for the vote,’” she 
says of a battle even lon 
ger past. “I might add, as 
Susan B. Anthony said, 
Our job is not to make 
young women grate- 
ful. It’s to make them 
ungrateful so they keep 
going. Gratitude never 
radicalized anybody.” 

It is possible that 
somewhere in some 
lab, the next big thing 
is being invented that 
will twist the whole de- 
bate another go degrees. 
Maybe it will be an ar 
tificial womb, which 
would allow unwanted 
pregnancies to be carried to term, just not 
by the reluctant mother. There was a time 
when researchers imagined that Plan B, or 
the morning-after pill, might become not 
an emergency form of contraception buta 
routine one; women would take it once a 
month to induce a period and never even 
know whether they had gotten pregnant. 
Would just enough ignorance appease the 
twitching conscience while solving the 
cost and convenience challenges as well? 
Traditionalists, meanwhile, press for prog 
ress not in medicine but in marriage, to 
restore it as the central social institution 
shaping people's sexuality. As the con 
versation of the past half-century makes 
plain, science alone will not resolve ques 
tions that reach this deep into our relations 
with one another. —wITH REPORTING BY 
DEIRDRE VAN DYK AND KATHLEEN ADAMS/ 
NEW YORK * 
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A cleaner, safer, greener future. 
That is what drives us. 
Announcing the S400 HYBRID. 


It is the world’s first hybrid sedan powered by a compact lithium-ion battery. With no loss of trunk space, 
you simply experience the peerless luxury you expect from the world’s flagship sedan, with a whole 
new level of efficiency. The S400 HYBRID is the latest in a series of sustainability breakthroughs— 
from BlueTEC clean-diesel technology to a hydrogen-powered electric vehicle that emits only water. 
At Mercedes-Benz, we strive not only to build the best cars in the world, but for it. MBUSA.com 
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‘Customers generally don’t care 


about country of origin. We 
think they will with Haiti.’ 


—ART PECK, GAP EXECUTIVE, PAGE 52 


GOING GREEN 

The Promise 
And Pitfalls of 
Bioplastic. It’s a 
greener alternative, 
but think twice 
before you throw 

it away 


BY KRISTINA DELL 


REGULAR, PETROLEUM-BASED PLASTIC 
doesn’t biodegrade. But this year’s crop of 
Earth Day-inspired ads shows plant-based 
plastics doing just that: an empty SunChips 
bag fading into the soil, a Paper Mate pen 
dissolving underground. Although the vi 
suals suggest that these items simply dis 
integrate (Goodbye, landfill!), the reality is 
more complicated. Take the SunChips bag. 
It needs to go in a compost bin; the pack 
aging is clear about that. Likewise, Paper 
Mate notes that the pen’s outer casing will 
break down if buried in a backyard but 
that its innards should go in the garbage. 
Forget to separate them, and the outer part 
won't biodegrade in a landfill. 

Bioplastics could be really good for the 
environment—the manufacturing process 
produces fewer greenhouse-gas emissions 
than that for petroleum-based plastics, 
and these biomaterials don’t contain an 
allegedly hormone-disrupting chemical, 
bisphenol A (BPA), that some regular plas 
tics do. But is society green enough to use 
bioplastics? Many of us still don’t recycle 
all our bottles and cans, and now compa 
nies are expecting us to start composting? 

Bioplastics have been around for 
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Headed for a Breakdown. 
How a new corn-based plastic returns to the soil 
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This Target gift card looks and feels like regular plastic, 
but it’s made of a plant-based material, Mirel PHA, that 
will biodegrade in a compost bin. It’s also the only type of 


bioplastic that will break down in soil or streams 


decades—Henry Ford made automotive 
parts out of corn and soybean oils for the 
Model T—and interest in these materials 
has tended to fluctuate with the price of 
oil. Of the two promising new varieties of 
bioplastic, one type—dubbed polylactic 
acid, or PLA—is clear in color and costs 
manufacturers about 20% more to use 
than petroleum-based plastic. The other— 
called polyhydroxyalkanoate, or PHA— 
biodegrades more easily but is more than 
double the price of regular plastic. Both 
bioplastics are made of fermented corn 
sugar, and both come with a major bene- 
fit: if disposed of properly, they won't stick 
around in landfills for thousands of years. 

But that’s a big if. The PLA resins that 
biodegrade when composted are showing 
up in more and more consumer products. 
For example, NatureWorks makes poly- 
mers that are now in SunChips bags, water 
bottles in some government cafeterias and 
new Coca-Cola fountain-soda cups. (There 
are also nonbiodegradable versions in Can- 
on copiers and Toyota Prius floor mats.) 
Other firms are trying to make PLA using 
switchgrass, potatoes and algae. 

PHA is more expensive, but it can 
handle higher temperatures and is the 
only bioplastic that will decompose in 
soil or waterways. (No more floating gar- 
bage.) “Disposable, one-use plastics that 
biodegrade seem the most beneficial for 
society,” says Oliver Peoples, co-founder 
of and chief scientific officer at Metabolix, 
whose Mirel PHA is in Paper Mate pens 
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and Target gift cards. “A regular plastic 
fork stays around for hundreds of years.” 

But ifa biodegradable fork ends up in an 
airtight landfill, it will most likely remain 
intact, just like regular plastic. However, 
should moisture seep in, bioplastics could 
anaerobically degrade and give off methane, 
a powerful greenhouse gas. “When you dis- 
pose of biodegradable plastic, it decomposes 
into an air-pollution problem,” says Tillman 
Gerngross, an engineering professor at Dart- 
mouth, who used to work for Metabolix and 
is now one of PHA’s main critics. (Nature- 
Works says third-party tests revealed that 
its PLA stayed inert.) But discarded bioplas- 
tic is not the only potential methane emit- 
ter in landfills. Kitchen scraps and yard 
waste emit the gas, which is one reason 
many garbage dumps have started captur- 
ing methane output and using it for energy. 

The market for bioplastics is still 
relatively small, and until it gets bigger, 
eco-savvy consumers may have trouble 
dropping their bioplastics off at recycling 
facilities or composting centers. PLA is easy 
enough to recycle, but it can’t be mixed 
with the current recycling stream. And 


Bioplastics have been 
around for decades. 
Henry Ford made parts 
for the Model T out of 
corn and soybean oils 





Mirel PHA eventually decomposes into carbon dioxide and 
water. But if it gets buried in a landfill and moisture seeps in, 
it could give off methane, a potent greenhouse gas 


smaller companies have yet to add sort- 
ing mechanisms like infrared technology 
that can separate clear bioplastic bottles 
from the regular, petroleum-based kind. 
Meanwhile, some composting centers have 
a blanket policy of discarding all plastic. 
“I direct pickers to take out plastic, which 
they can’t distinguish from bioplastic,” says 
Will Bakx, co-owner of and soil scientist at 
Sonoma Compost, a composting facility in 
Petaluma, Calif. 

Many of the disposal issues could be re- 
solved if manufacturers follow Bakx’s sug- 
gestion and adopt a uniform color to identify 
bioplastic resins. Until then, Naturally lowa 
is selling its PLA water bottles only in places 
like hotels and cafeterias, like the ones used 
by Congress and the U.S. Department of Ag- 
riculture, where the company can pick up 
and recycle the plastic waste. Says CEO Bill 
Horner: “We want to touch the bottle after 
it’s used and know where it is going to go.” 

Breaking our petroleum addiction won't 
be easy. But the more pain we feel at the 
pump—gas prices are expected to go back 
up to $3 a gal. (80¢ per L) this summer— 
the more we'll be willing to adapt. For now, 
many SunChips purchasers are complain- 
ing not about the lack of industrial com- 
posting sites but about how much noise 
the new bag makes. “I tried to sneak some 
SunChipsat night, andI woke my wife up,” 
says Bob O'Connell, a compliance officer in 
New Port Richey, Fla. “That's how loud the 
bag is.” Ah, priorities. For many, green still 
takes a backseat to convenience. 5 
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The Long-Term Effects of Spanking. 
A multiyear study shows spanking kids 
makes them more aggressive later on 


BY ALICE PARK 


DISCIPLINING YOUNG CHILDREN 
is what parents are supposed 
to do—most moms and dads 
have no trouble agreeing with 
that. But should the punish 
ment include spanking? 

As many parents can 
attest, few disciplinary mea 
sures stop a child from mis 
behaving as quickly as a swift 
smack or two on the bottom. 

But in a new study 
published in Pediatrics, re 
searchers at Tulane Univer 
sity provide the strongest 
evidence yet that children’s 
short-term response to spank- 
ing may make them act out 
more in the long run. Of the 
nearly 2,500 youngsters in 
the study, those who were 
spanked more frequently at 
age 3 were much more likely 
to be aggressive by age 5. 

The study, led by com 
munity-health-sciences 
professor Catherine Taylor, 
was the first to control fora 
host of issues affecting the 
mother, such as depression, 
alcohol and drug use, spousal 
abuse and even whether she 
considered abortion while 
pregnant with the child. 
After controlling for all these 
factors—each of which can 
contribute to a child’s aggres 
sion—spanking remained 
a strong predictor of violent 
behavior. “The odds of a child 
being more aggressive at 
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age 5 increased by 50% if he 
had been spanked more than 
twice in the month before the 
study began,” says Taylor. 
The association remained 
even after her team accounted 
for varying levels of natural 
aggression in children, sug: 
gesting, she says, that “it’s 
not just that children who 
are more aggressive are more 
likely to be spanked.” 
Among mothers sur 
veyed in 20 cities when their 
children were both 3 and 5 
years old, nearly half (45.6%) 
reported not spanking their 
3-year-olds in the previ- 
ous month, 27.9% reported 
spanking once or twice that 
month, and 26.5% reported 
spanking more than twice. 
As 5-year-olds, the children 
who had been spanked were 
more likely than the non- 





spanked to be defiant, de 
mand immediate satisfaction 
of their wants and needs, be 
come frustrated easily, have 
temper tantrums and lash 
out physically against other 
people or animals. 

The reason for this may 
be that spanking sets up a 
loop of bad behavior. Corpo 
ral punishment instills fear 
rather than understanding. 
Even if children stop tan- 
trums when spanked, that 
doesn’t mean they get why 
they shouldn’t have been 


After controlling 
for all these 
factors, spanking 
remained a 
strong predictor 
of violent behavior 


acting up in the first place. 
What's more, spanking sets 
a bad example, teaching 
children that aggressive be- 
havior is a solution to their 
parents’ problems. 

“There is now some nice 
hard data that can back up 
clinicians when they share 
their caution with parents 
against using corporal pun- 
ishment,” says Dr. Jayne 
Singer, clinical director of the 
child and parent program at 
Children’s Hospital Boston, 
who was not involved with 
the Tulane study. 

The American Academy 
of Pediatrics (AAP) does not 
endorse spanking under any 
circumstance. It’s a form of 
punishment that becomes 
less effective with repeated 
use, according to the AAP; it 
also makes discipline more 
difficult as the child out 
grows it. 

Instead of spanking, the 
AAP recommends time-outs, 
which typically involve 
denying the child any inter- 
action, positive or negative, 
for a specified period of time. 
These quiet moments force 
children to calm down and 
think about their emotions 
rather than acting on them 
reflexively. After all, the 
goal of punishment is to get 
children to understand not 
just that they did something 
wrong but also what moti 
vated them to do it. = 
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CUT YOUR HEATING AND COOLING 
COSTS UP TO 80%. 
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Cut your energy bills. ClimateMaster geothermal systems tap the constant 
temperature of the earth to provide heating, cooling, and hot water. Your 
home stays comfortable year-round while trimming your energy use by up 
to 80%. And now with new federal tax credits, you will save an additional CLIMATEMASTER’ 
30% on the total installation. Best of all, ClimateMaster systems are not 
; F Geothermal Heat Pump Systems 
only a good investment, they are a cleaner choice for the environment. 
To learn more about how the geothermal technology leader can help you An LSB Industries, Inc. Company (NYSE: LXU) 
cut your energy bills, visit climatemaster.com or call 877-436-6263 today. 
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Made in Haiti. A dogged entrepreneur aims 
to get more U.S. retailers to import, and more 
consumers to buy, Haitian textiles 





BUYING POWER 


200 


Estimated number 
of jobs created 

in Port-au-Prince 
to fill an order for 
50,000 “Choose 
Haiti” T-shirts 


70% 


Estimated 
unemployment 
rate in Haiti 


69% 


| Percentage of 
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Haitian exports 
sold to the U.S. 


BY SEAN GREGORY/ 
PORT-AU-PRINCE 


MESH GELMAN, A SCARILY EN- 
thusiastic, in-your-face 
entrepreneur, is standing 
in a Port-au-Prince factory 
whose machines are idled as 
he examines a newly printed 
T-shirt. The slogan is sup- 
posed to read “Choose Haiti,” 
but the letters eand Hare 
piled on top of each other. To 
Gelman, a textile whiz in New 
York City whose main busi 
ness is importing home linens 
for retail chains, the goof is 
not surprising. “I can’t tell you 
how many times something 
comes in on a box from Asia 
and I have to ship it back and 
start over again,” he says. He 
fiddles with fonts on a laptop, 
and the 15 or so Haitian work 
ers who have been waiting 
around are soon given the go- 
ahead to resume production. 
Gelman believes that 
commerce, not charity, is the 
most sustainable way to fight 


poverty. That’s why in mid- 
April, three months after the 
earthquake in Haiti, he and 
his business partner, brand- 
ing expert Elizabeth Brown, 
started a Facebook page to pro- 
mote a fledgling made-in-Haiti 
movement; within a week, the 
Choose Haiti group attracted 
more than 22,000 fans. He and 
Brown are producing 50,000 
T-shirts in Port-au-Prince, 
which they plan to sell at $9.99 
a pop. The initial order is creat- 
ing more than 200 jobs, and by 
May, Gelman and Brown will 
hire an additional 240 people 
when they shift production 
from China to Haiti for their 
linen brand, Blanket America. 
Jobs will ultimately deter 
mine Haiti’s long-term fate. 
The country’s once thriving 
textile industry had been los 
ing work to Asia since long 
before the Jan. 12 quake. To 
help reverse that trend, in 
2006, U.S. trade law started 
giving duty-free treatment 
to garments made in Haiti, 


Fashion forward Textile jobs, like 
making Old Navy shirts in Port- 
au-Prince, are big economic drivers 


where the textile sector cur 
rently employs some 25,000 
people. Port-au-Prince wants 
to up that total to 150,000. “I 
wish Bill Clinton would come 
down here with the CEO of 
Walmart, the CEO of Target,” 
says John Park, a factory own 
er in Haiti. “We need work.” 

According to Haitian of 
ficials, Blanket America will 
be the first U.S. textile busi- 
ness to move its factories to 
Haiti since the quake. Apparel 
brands Beverly Hills Polo and 
Pony are also scoping out the 
country. And Gelman and 
Brown are pitching other 
retailers to join their cause. 
As we ride through the rubble 
of Port-au-Prince, Gelman 
e-mails longtime friend How 
ard Schultz, the Starbucks 
CEO, to see if he'll start selling 
Haitian coffee in his shops. 
(Schultz has yet to make a 
commitment, but his com- 
pany is working with Haiti to 
improve the country’s beans.) 

Apart from Gelman'’s ef 
forts, Gap is planning to roll 
out its own made-in-Haiti line. 
The company, which owns 
Old Navy and is already re 
sponsible for more than 4,000 
Haitian textile jobs, may even 
set up special Haiti sections in 
some stores. “Customers gener 
ally don’t care about country of 
origin,” says Art Peck, a senior 
Gap executive. “We think they 
will with Haiti.” 

With the spacing is 
sue corrected on Gelman’s 
“Choose Haiti” shirts and 
the first consumer-worthy 
items starting to roll off the 
assembly line, we witness an 
event all too rare since the 
devastating quake: a group of 
Haitians smile. a 
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WOMEN’S HEALTH 


Take Two Texts and Call Me in the 
Morning. How a new phone-based 


initiative seeks to improve prenatal care 





| BY BONNIE ROCHMAN 


IN AN EFFORT TO REDUCE THE U.S. 
infant-mortality rate—which is currently 
30th worldwide, worse than Hungary’s and 
Cuba’s—public-health advocates are tap- 


| ping an unlikely resource: the cell phone. 


Hispanics and African Americans are 
about 2.5 times as likely as whites to put off 
prenatal care until the third trimester or to 
get no prenatal care at all. But they are likely 
to be avid texters. That’s why a new public- 
private partnership, paid for by sponsors 
including Johnson & Johnson and Pfizer, 


| is signing up expectant mothers and send- 


ing them three texts a week, each witha tip 


| timed to their baby’s development. 





Since its debut in February, text4baby 
has enrolled more than 30,000 users by get- 
ting them to text BABY (or, for the Spanish 
version, BEBE) to 511411 and punch in their 
due date. The first message they receive 
urges them to see a doctor early in their 
pregnancy and to keep all appointments. 
The texts, written by the National Healthy 
Mothers, Healthy Babies Coalition and sent 
until the baby’s first birthday, stress such 
things as good nutrition, immunization 
and safe sleeping. (Babies go on their backs, 
not their bellies.) 

With cell-phone companies comping 





the text charges, text4baby is the first free, 


large-scale foray into mobile health edu- 
cation in the U.S. Forty states are creating 
text4baby coalitions and encouraging nurs- 
es to talk up the program. Word is also go- 
ing out through local health departments 
and TV channels like Telemundo and MTV. 

The U.S. Department of Health and 
Human Services plans to evaluate wheth- 
er text4baby subscribers have better out- 
comes than nonsubscribers. Will texts 
prompt women to go to more prenatal 
appointments? Will more women ditch 
their smokes? And most important, will 
the incidence of low birth weight and pre- 
maturity decline? 

The idea for text4ababy comes from Paul 
Meyer, chairman of Voxiva, a tech firm 
based in Washington that started distrib- 
uting wellness tips by cell phone in de- 
veloping countries where mobile phones 
are plentiful but access to health care is 
not. The U.S. program targets low-income 
moms but contains tidbits all women 
might find useful. Meyer's wife beta tested 
textgbaby while she was pregnant with 
twins. Toward the end of her second trimes- | 
ter, she got in her car and wondered how to | 
position her seat belt. That day, she received 
a text: “A seat belt protects you & your baby. 
Shoulder belt goes between your breasts & 
lap strap goes under your belly (not on or 
above). Wear it every time.” She did. ta 
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“FORALL THAT SAY IT’S A BIG OLD 
HALO KNOCK-OFF, SOMEONE 
PUT ALOT OF LOVE INTO N.OV.A.” 


~\. << LEV. GROSSMAN, IN HIS REVIEW OF THE N.OVA IPHONE APP GAME 
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“COME THE SUMMER OF 2012, 
EVERY SINGLE TITLEWILLBEA _ 
3-D IMAX SPECTACLE.” 


JAMES SNYDER > , 
IN HIS POST ON AVATAR, da 
CAMERON AND IMAX 








“NOT ALL APPS ARE CREATED 
EQUAL.” 


<¢ PETER HA. IN HIS POST ON THE 10 BEST CAMERA APPS FOR 
THE IPHONE 











Green Day brings punk 
rock to Broadway 
THEATER, PAGE 62 
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Big Picture. 
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BY RICHARD LACAYO 


WITH 300 OR SO PHOTOGRAPHS, “HENRI 
Cartier-Bresson: The Modern Century,” a 
new exhibition at the Museum of Modern 
Art in New York City, is, as Ed Sullivan 
used to say, a really big show. No doubt, 
nothing less would do to represent the vast 
scope of an artist Richard Avedon called, 
with just the slightest exaggeration, “the 
Tolstoy of photography.” 

But six years after his death at the mag 
nificent age of 95, Cartier-Bresson proves 
that you can be one of the most famous 
names in photography and still be one of 
its greatest enigmas. Fora few years in the 
1930s, he was a fiercely dedicated avant 
gardist, making pictures that were pow 
erfully strange. Yet after World War II, 
he somehow became one of the biggest 
mainstream photojournalists, working 
for magazines that liked pictures to be 
plainly legible and not too subtly nuanced. 
And let’s not even talk about inscrutable. 


Bougival, Near Paris 1956 


a 
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Born near Paris in 1908 to a prosper- 
ous family of thread manufacturers, 
Cartier-Bresson once hoped to become a 
painter. As it turned out, his gifts in that 
department were modest; no less a judge 
than Gertrude Stein took one look at his 
work and suggested he join the family 
business. Wealthy enough to do nothing 
in particular, he drifted for years, study 
ing with the middling painter André 
Lhote and hanging on the edges of the 
Surrealist movement. Though his formal 
education ended at 18, he was 
a classic aesthete, bookish and 
art-obsessed, with fine-boned 
features and skin so fair that in 
Mexico a girlfriend gave him 
a Spanish nickname meaning 
“beautiful man with face the 
color of shrimp.” 

He was tougher than he 
looked. In 1930 he abruptly 
abandoned the stale confines 
of bourgeois civilization for the 
more primal realms of French 
colonial Africa. (Even in this, 
he was playing the artiste: 
think Gauguin in Polynesia or 
Rimbaud in Abyssinia. Among the French, 
the flight to primitivism was something 
of a creative-class tradition.) In the Ivory 
Coast, he lived for a year as a hunter, selling 
to villagers the game he killed. And with- 
out quite thinking of himself as a photog 
rapher, he also took pictures. 

It wasn’t until his return to France in 
1931 that Cartier-Bresson made a crucial 
realization: through photography, he 
could achieve the goals of the Surrealists 
he so much admired. The MoMA show, 
which runs through June 28 and then trav- 
els to Chicago, San Francisco and Atlanta, 
is a career-spanning retrospective. But 
while Cartier-Bresson’s Surrealist phase 
would be just a brief moment in that ca- 
reer, it was a crucial one. 

MoMA'’s chief curator of photography, 
Peter Galassi, who organized this show, 
produced a brilliant little Cartier-Bresson 
exhibition in 1987 that made explicit the 
importance of Surrealism to the photog 
rapher’s early work. Cartier-Bresson never 
joined the movement in any formal way 
and didn’t even care much for the work 
of Surrealist painters like Salvador Dali 
and René Magritte, who he thought sim- 
ply illustrated contrived paradoxes. What 
excited him was the Surrealist attempt to 
bypass the rational faculties as a way to 
glimpse a deeper reality. In their struggle 
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Lion in winter /n the 


708, Cartier-Bresson 
put aside the camera 
to focus on drawing 
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to circumvent the conscious mind, the 
Surrealists tried hypnotism, free draw- 
ing and automatic writing. It was Cartier- 
Bresson’s great insight that his Leica was 
the most automatic instrument of all. If 
a photographer simply gave himself over 
to the chance encounters of the day and 
captured them at the right instant, a snap- 
shot could drive straight to the heart of the 
uncanny. All the obsessions of Surreal 
ist fantasy—shock juxtapositions, erotic 
concealments, dismembered anatomies 
were at large in the ordinary 
life of the streets. 

As his biographer Pierre 
Assouline once put it, in those 
years Cartier-Bresson used his 
camera “as a Geiger counter,” a 
machine to register the secret 
pulse of the world. And there’s 
certainly a whole world of 
crackling enigmas in Valencia, 
Spain, 1933, made ata bullring. 
On the right, a man’s disem 
bodied head signals to us from 
his frame within a frame. At 
center, a broken 7 presides ina 
semicircle that seems to ema- 
nate from his glasses. And at left, another 
man peers into a dark threshold. All it 
took to find these things was a click. 


The Globetrotter 
CARTIER-BRESSON WORKED MOST IN 
tensely under the spell of Surrealism for 
just three years, from 1932 to 1934. For the 
next three, he virtually stopped taking 
pictures while he dabbled in filmmaking. 
But by 1937, right after his first marriage, 
he took a job as a photographer for the 
leftist Paris daily Ce Soir, work that bent 
him to the disciplines and conventions of 
deadline journalism. He didn’t like them 
much. When he left that job in 1939, with 
World War II looming, he left the world 
of salaried employment for good. By June 
of the following year, he was a prisoner 
of war in a German labor camp, where he 
languished for three years before escaping. 
Cartier-Bresson emerged from the war 
committed at last to the idea of himself 
as a photographer. His roots in Surreal- 
ism may have made him an unlikely 
candidate for the pivotal role he would 
soon play in the emergence of magazine 
photojournalism. But along with the 
photographers Robert Capa and David 
Szymin, known as Chim, he became a 
founding member of Magnum—one of 
the dominant photo agencies in the years 
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Coney Island, New York 1946 
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Valencia, Spain 1933 








when plush weeklies like Lire and Paris 
Match paid big money for pictures. As 
Galassi points out in the show’s catalog, 
of the great figures of early modernist 
photography—including André Kertész, 
Edward Weston and Walker Evans 

Cartier-Bresson “is the only one whose 
work blossomed so fully after the war.” 

How did he make this unlikely transi 
tion? No doubt it helped that he learned 
to rely less on the complex geometry of 
his earlier work and moved toward a 
more direct style. What you also get less 
often in pictures from his later years is 
the mesmerizing oddity of those from 
the ’30s. In a Cartier-Bresson from, say, 
1960, you feel that you're seeing a rec 
ognizable world through an exquisitely 
attentive eye. In the earlier work, you're 
seeing another world altogether. 

Yet he never entirely let go of that 
world. Even in the 1950s and ’6os, a whiff 
of the surreal persists. How else to describe 
the artificial sky filled with artificial 
planes in World’s Fair, Brussels, 1958? And 
it’s unmistakable in Torcello, Near Venice, 
1953, where the spiked prow of a gondola 
reads the dial of an arched bridge, while 
also bearing down on a running girl who 
is nearly identical to a figure in Giorgio de 
Chirico’s Melancholy and Mystery ofa Street, 
a painting the Surrealists revered. 

Until he put down his camera in the 
1970s to devote himself to drawing, 
Cartier-Bresson almost never stopped 
traveling. He was at the scene of some of 
the most important stories of his time 
India in the final days of the British Raj, 
Beijing just before Mao's army entered. But 
his greatest gift was for pictures that didn’t 
report anything more newsworthy than 
the erotic storm system of bodies in Coney 
Island, New York, 1946, or the domestic bliss 
of Bougival, Near Paris, 1956. An image of a 
man being greeted from the threshold of 
his houseboat by his wife, baby and dogs, 
it’s a tour de force of art-historical synthe 
sis. The collage-style juxtaposition of fig 
ures, the abrupt changes of scale between 
the man and what he’s seeing: it’s all very 
modern. But the supple line of the man’s 
torso could have been drawn by Bronzino, 
while his wife and baby gently summon 
the long tradition of the Madonna and 
child—which is apt, since this may be 
the most succinct picture of heaven ever 
made. If it’s true that Cartier-Bresson was 
the Tolstoy of photography, it’s because 
he knew that the great pulse of his time 
flowed through the humblest places. ™ 
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Can the CNN-ter Hold? !n a polarized 
era, it’s tough to be nonpartisan. What’s a 
mainstream news organization to do? 


THE EVENING OF EASTER SUNDAY, A 
7.2-magnitude earthquake hit Baja Cali- 
fornia. At 8 p.m. E.T., CNN had live cover- 
age. MSNBC was running a special, Why 
Planes Crash. Fox News had host, preacher 
and former presidential candidate Mike 
Huckabee talking about God, Easter and 
the Sandra Bullock movie The Blind Side. 
Guess which of the three news chan- 
nels is lowest rated in prime time. Hint: 
the one that was covering the news. In the 
first quarter of 2010, CNN lost nearly half 
its prime-time audience from a year ago. In 
February, CNN prime time even finished 
behind its little sibling, HLN. CNN, how- 
ever, says that its profits continue to grow 
healthily and that it reaches more individ- 


ual viewers per month than Fox or MSNBC. | 


But every media maven and his sister 
have been offering “What should CNN 
do?” advice: More hard news! More info- 
tainment! Bring back Crossfire! Stay away 
from Crossfire! 

Time is CNN’s sister company in 
Time Warner—and as another big 
mainstream-media institution, we're 
implicated in the same kind of prob- 


lems. As Time’s media critic, then, I offer | 


my own “What should CNN do?” pre- 
scription, even if it hits close to home. 


Part of CNN’s problem is that Fox News 


and MSNBC cater to the right and the left, | 


respectively, cultivating faithful fans. 
There aren’t major earthquakes every 
day, but Sean Hannity and Keith Olber- 
mann can produce temblors on demand. 
It may not be the worst who are full of 
passionate intensity, as Yeats wrote, but 


CNN should focus on 
the truth and let the 
chips fall where they 
may—not make sure 
that the chips, over 
time, aggregate 
around the middle 
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passionate intensity sells on cable. A 
small partisan base is enough for big rat- 
ings; the mildly interested middle might 
rather watch Grey’s Anatomy. 

But CNN also suffers from being a 
mainstream institution at a time when 
mainstream authority is in crisis. CNN’s 
problem is the problem of the New York 
| Times, the banks, the government and 
| climate science. If you are an institu- 


| tion or “expert,” especially one claiming 
| impartiality—like Time and other news- 
magazines, whose obituaries people have 
been writing for decades—you are suspect. 

The answer for CNN is not to abdicate 
| its authority but to use it more aggres- 
| sively. Today, with technology making 
raw news acommodity, the challenge 
for consumers is sorting out politicized 
| counterclaims on everything from 
health care to meteorology to security. 
Viewers want someone to cut through 
| the kicked-up partisan dust. They want 
to hear, flat out, when someone is full of 
it. CNN too often gives both sides, then 
shrugs. A CNN anchor interviewing two 
party hacks and leaving us to decide who 
we should believe doesn’t cut it. 

CNN did try rebranding itself a while 
back as the network of passionate non- 
partisanship. It gave Campbell Brown the 
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| ity accepted, CNN can focus on being 


| contested reality, combining its still for- 
midable news gathering with informed, 


slogan “No bias. No bull.” It ran ads for 
Anderson Cooper in which a conservative 
viewer and a liberal viewer praised him 
equally for fact-checking the other side. 

The problem is priorities. “No bias. No 
bull” is a slogan that doesn’t make sense: 
if you're truly dedicated to “no bull,” then 
“no bias” is implicit—though you will 
end up taking sides. But if your first prior- 
ity is proving “no bias,” you end up pitch- 
ing bull or pulling your punches, and 





| your audience can tell. (Not to mention 


it’s boring TV.) 

What CNN needs, in other words,are | 
hosts who draw authority not from being 
insiders or centrists but from challenging 
guests and calling things as they see 
them, even if it means braving ac- 
cusations of bias. This is the strength 
of people like Fox’s Shepard Smith, 
who's willing to step on conservative 
toes, and Jon Stewart, a liberal who 
has nonetheless flogged Obama. It’s 
what CNN (and others) did after the 
Hurricane Katrina debacle in 2005. 

CNN should focus not on both- 
handedness but on truth. It should 
let the chips fall where they may, 
not make sure that the chips, over 
time, aggregate around the middle. 
The slogan for my ideal CNN—or 
any news outlet—would be “The 
news: whether you like it or not.” 


That's what I'd like to see. Would 
that help CNN’s ratings? Probably not. 
Neither have any of the other “What 
should CNN do?” proposals or the net- 
work’s various makeovers over the past 
decade. But this approach would at least 
better serve the serious news audience— 
CNN’s people—at a time when news is 
both commodified and politicized. 

Like the prime-time networks and 
other big news outlets in the niche era, 
CNN has to manage decline. That real- 


the best version of itself for an age of 


impassioned hosts who are dedicated to 
being more than the self-conscious, ner- 
vous, vanilla midpoint between Fox and 
MSNBC. What should CNN do? My ideal 
CNN would be one that acts like it doesn’t | 
care what anyone thinksitshoulddo. = 
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Punks Take ras Gre es ne S 


Ame rICaNn Idiot mark Cc 


BY RICHARD ZOGLIN 


BILLIE JOE ARMSTRONG, THE LEAD SING 
er and lyricist for the punk-rock band 
Green Day, claims he was a big fan of 
show tunes while growing up near Oak 
land, Calif., even singing standards with 
a group of friends for hospital patients 
in the area. That might reassure Broad 
way traditionalists, who could be in for 
ashock at American Idiot, the thunderous 
new rock musical based on Green Day’s 
Grammy-winning 2004 album. Rock 
purists, on the other hand, may see it as 
a sign that the California punk trio is 
getting soft. Nobody ever said rock and 
Broadway were an easy match. 

Indeed, the relationship has been 
fraught for years. For the first decade or 
so after Elvis, Broadway and rock 'n’ roll 
barely acknowledged each other. Then 
came Hair, the counterculture earth 
quake of 1968—after which the couple 
pretty much returned to living sepa 
rately. With a few exceptions (Jesus Christ 
Superstar, Chess), mainstream theater 
didn’t really embrace the rock idiom un 
til the mid-1990s, when Rent became asur 
prise Broadway hit and the doors began 
opening to a missing musical generation. 
Today, more than half of the new musicals 
running on Broadway can be loosely cat 
egorized as rock, from alt-musicals with 
rock-inflected scores like Next to Normal 


and the Afrobeat hit Fela! to songbook 
shows that recycle pop hits from the ‘60s 
and ’7os (Jersey Boys, Mamma Mia!). Not 
one but two of this season’s offerings tell 
stories from the formative years of rock, 
one fictional (Memphis) and one (Million 
Dollar Quartet). And Bono, of all people, is 
writing the score to Spider-Man, due to hit 
Broadway next season. 

American Idiot is something else en 
tirely. The music, for one thing, is as pure 
a specimen of contemporary punk rock 
as Broadway has yet encountered: loud, 
fast and angry, driven by a propulsive 
beat, supercharged guitars and a lot of 
free-floating angst. (The album's 13 num 
bers are supplemented by several from 
Green Day’s 2009 follow-up, 21st Century 
Breakdown.) Yet there’s enough variety 
from the booming but oddly lyrical “21 
Guns” to the mournful “Boulevard of 
Broken Dreams”—to make it work as a 
fully shaped theater score. 

Where the show falls short is as a 
fully developed narrative. Director Mi 
chael Mayer (who oversaw Spring Awak 
ening, the rock hit of three seasons back) 
worked with Armstrong to flesh out 
the album’s very loose story line about 
a disaffected suburban kid looking for 
meaning in the media-anesthetized 
Bush II years. Now there are three main 
characters: one goes to the big city, finds 
a girlfriend and falls under the spell of a 
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Arock-'n’-roll bond John Gallagher Jr. and Tony Vincent get lost in the music 


satanic drug dealer; another goes to w 
in Iraq and winds up a casualty in a mi 
tary hospital; a third stays home, planted 
on his couch smoking dope, while his 
girlfriend has a baby and leaves him. 
But even Movin’ Out, the Twyla Tharp 
dance show that framed Billy Joel’s mu 
sic with a similar jerry-built story of 
high school friends who go their sepa 
rate ways, did a better job of turning 
disconnected songs into a sustained 
narrative. American Idiot, despite its ear 
nest huffing and puffing, remains little 
more than an annotated rock concert. 
This puts a heavy burden on set designer 
Christine Jones, who has built a strik 
ing, sky-high backdrop of faded poster 
art and video screens, and choreogra 
pher Steven Hoggett (who worked on the 
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acclaimed Scottish performance piece 
Black Watch), Hoggett seems to run out 
of ideas after a couple of rounds of group 
head-banging—though a fantasy dance 
between the hospitalized war victim 
and a veil-wearing girl who floats down 
from the ceiling comes asa nice surprise 
fairly late in the game. 

Still, American Idiot deserves at least 
two cheers—for its irresistible musical 
energy and for opening fresh vistas for 
that odd couple, rock and Broadway. 
Will old-school theatergoers get impa 
tient with 95 minutes of alienation and 
power chords? Will hard-core rock fans 
decide Green Day has sold out? Possibly 
both. The question is whether there’s a 
big enough audience in between to make 
this marriage last. x 
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Luscombe 


Revoking the Marriage License. Why are 
people who are so bad at mating for life 


allowed to keep pairing up? 


BARRING A LAST-MINUTE RECONCILIATION, LARRY 
King is about to get unhitched for the eighth time. 
This despite the fact that his wife, Shawn Southwick, 
is 26 years younger and about a foot taller than he is. 

In other words, a perfect match. Nevertheless, it seems 
likely that the ex—Mrs. King club will soon welcome its 
seventh member—only seven, because one of the Mrs. 
Kings served two tours. And Mr. King will be back in 
the dating pool. 

Losing a life partner or two could happen to anyone, 
but going through seven requires some effort. The vast 
majority of Americans—about 97°%—wimp out and 
do not wed more than three times. As an octospouse, 
the 76-year-old King is in rarefied 
company. Elizabeth Taylor has also 
hatched and dispatched eight unions. 
(Recent reports of a ninth have proved 
erroneous.) So has Mickey Rooney. 

Zsa Zsa Gabor has been married nine 
times. William Shatner has an impres- 
sive number of exes, as do Billy Bob 
Thornton and Joan Collins. Like news 
anchoring, the field of extreme spouse 
collecting is dominated by women who 
were once considered very good-look- 
ing and men who almost never were. 

The official record holder until re- 
cently, it’s gratifying to note, was not a 
celebrity. The late Linda Wolfe of Indi- 
ana had 23 ex-husbands, although she 
admitted she married the last one as a publicity stunt. 
The other 22 were thus completely, totally genuine and 
heartfelt, and when last contacted by the press, Wolfe 
said she wouldn’t mind marrying again. She was hoping 
for a straight man; on the two occasions she married a 
gay guy, it didn’t take. 

All of which raises the question: How many mar- 
riages are too many? Statistics show that more second 
marriages break up than first ones and more third mar- 
riages—about 75%—break up than second ones. Given 
that trajectory, shouldn’t a referee step in after the third 
or fourth and suspend play for the good of all? 

In no other area of life can grown people flame out 
so often and so badly and still get official permission to 
go ahead and do the same thing again. If your driving is 
hazardous to those around you, your license is suspend- 
ed. Fail too many courses at college, and you'll get kicked 
out. You can Jose your medical or law license for a single 
infraction. Stock analyst Henry Blodget was prohib- 
ited from trading securities forever for publicly saying 





things he knew weren't true. So why do people who are 
committed vows abusers keep getting handed marriage 
licenses at city hall? If batters and violent offenders get 
only three strikes, why should bad spouses get more? 

Of course, a lot of people will say this is nobody’s 
business but the bride and groom’s. Plus, it’s natural. 
Evolution favors the alpha-male serial monogamist who 
bonds with a mate until she gets old and is replaced by a 
more fertile one. Other primates change partners all the 
time. But other primates also practice infanticide and 
poop throwing, and we're not about to sanction either 
of those. So why are we complicit in allowing people 
to make big public promises they have demonstrated a 
chronic inability to keep? When we 
pore over their wedding pictures in 
PropPLe, it’s as enabling as installing a 
fun-house mirror in the bathroom of 
an anorexic. 

It’s not that the multiple marriers 
want to get divorced or hate mar 
riage. It’s that they like it too much, 
even though it’s not good for them. So 
perhaps applicants for, say, a fifth mar- 
riage license should be required to get 
therapy. Obsessive clean freaks, for ex- 
ample, are trained to touch something 
dirty and then wait increasingly long 
intervals before they wash. Someone 
like King could be introduced to a 
tall blonde and then be made to wait 
10 minutes before proposing. From there, he could work 
up to a full hour. 

Marital addicts might also be issued a patch, like 
those that smokers trying to quit use. Instead of deliver- 
ing a diminishing supply of nicotine, the Matrimonial 
Rough Patch™ could simulate the emotions of being 
hitched. After an initial euphoric bonding period, wear- 
ers would start to feel irritable, misunderstood and then 
taken for granted and vaguely repulsed—the entire nup- 
tial cycle, and nobody needs a lawyer. 

Then again, perhaps we should just leave the serial 
splitters alone. There’s a little of Liz and Larry and Linda 
in every couple; we are all occasionally convinced that 
we married the wrong person. If King has taught us 
anything—I mean anything apart from how to wear 
suspenders with a straight face—it’s that there are plen- 
ty of people to marry. The real question is whether you 
can make it work with the one you end up with. 

And if you can't, well, don't feel too bad. Especially if you 
like guys who know the value ofalastingtalkshow. # 
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